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THE GOOD OF AN EVIL. 


THE CORN LAWS. 


“* Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Bears yet a precious jewel in its head.” 


That the corn laws are doomed, no one who watches the signs 
of the times can reasonably doubt; they have been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting, and En land will soon put them 
away from her, as a thing accursed. While we await, and ac- 
celerate their annihilation, let us inquire, what of good there is 
resulting from their operation in the midst of evils appalling to 
contemplate, for universal experience assures us, that of evil 
entirely unmixed with good, we know nothing. Something 
of this we may, though seeing but through a glass darkly, with- 
out presumption, already trace. A people instructed ina science 
hitherto neglected, but of the highest importance, aroused to a 
sense of injury and toa perception of its real origin,—and earnest 
and truthful advocates in the national assembly, are no trifling, 
though but incidental results of the anti-corn-law agitation. 

Neither have we made small progress towards our immedi- 
ate object, as will be evident to all who duly estimate the 
ay power we have attacked, and are shaking to its fall. 
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The supporters of the corn law—the pape rnc 
almost exclusively of legislative authority,—accustomed to act in 
concert for common purposes,—bound together by thesa me class- 
feelings, prejudices, and interests,—making common cause with 
the mercantile and manufacturing monopolists,—supported by 
one of the great parties in the state, and more than half su 
ported 7 the other, were indeed a power not readily to be oe 
dued. ‘The party which will subvert that power had to be 
created, and the doctrines of free trade to be brought from the 
closet of the speculative economist into the arena of political 
strife and popular discussion. It is remarkable how rapidl 
these means have been brought to bear; how completely both 
Parliament and the press have intermitted almost all the ordi- 
nary topics of party, for discussions and commentaries upon a 
science heretofore rarely mentioned without a sneer; while at 
the same time the free-trade party out of doors has grown u 
from a minute and obscure sect into an active and zealous ell 
with wealth, intelligence, and numbers to command respect 
from friends and apprehension from foes, and above all having 
that true presage of victory, thorough earnestness, leading them 
to make cheerful sacrifices of time, of money, of thought, and 
of energy, such as nothing but full conviction can command. 
Men are not thus earnest for a phantom ; the object of pursuit 
here is a real good, immediate and tangible ; justice points out 
our course, the voice of mercy urges us to exertion, and religion 
lends her sanction to cheer us by the way. Who can doubt the 
issue of the struggle? ‘To do so were an insult to common 
sense,—high treason to human nature. The corn law has been 
arraigned and found guilty of producing national embarrassment, 
and individual ruin,—of attempting, by the impoverishment of 
the poor, to aggrandize the rich, and, not succeeding,—of caus- 
ing by restrictions upon the means of subsistence, forced celi- 
bacy, compelled emigration, and premature mortality,—of ruin- 
ing thousands in health, in mind, in morals, by insufficient food, 
excessive toil, corroding anxiety, and consuming care. To its 
charge we lay education neglected,—virtue, in man and woman 
alike, destroyed by exposure to otherwise needless temptations, 
—minds, darkened by ignorance, left rankling in hatred and 
despair,—ordinances of religion disregarded, and firm hearts 
hardened and tender ones broken by long-continued hopeless 
suffering. Such are among the evils, not remote, that law 
produced scarcity causes. All this, and more, is provable 
—and has been proved; what remains is to lay the evidence 
before the court of public opinion, confidently anticipating what 
must be the verdict :—execution of the sentence will quickly 
follow. 

We know, however, that the defence will be obstinate, per- 
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chance protracted ; nor are we sure that we regret it. We shall 
not be suspected of under-estimating the evils of the corn laws ; 
nevertheless, we are not sure that it is not well for us to be 
forced for a while to endure their continuance, for the sake of 
the useful change in the pom mind and feelings, which the 
agitation of a great truth, and the sense of great wrong are 
rapidly producing. 

Most of the evils of our political and social condition ;—our 
unjust monopolies and unequal taxes, the excessive wealth of 
one class, and the extreme indigence of another, the aristocratic 
vanity and ostentation of our middling people, their foolish and 
often dishonest extravagance, their fierce pursuit of wealth, and 
their preference of wild speculation to steady and slow accumu- 
lation, and worst of all, their false medium of estimation, valu- 
ing men not by mind or character, but by purse or rank ;—all 
these, and many other less prominent evils, are attributable to 
the existence and influence of a privileged order of men, ‘great 
but in the possession of dirt,’ and saved only from unrestrained 
obloquy and contempt by the leaven of a few finer spirits. 

This privileged order, and the hateful spirit of aristocracy it 
engenders and keeps alive, our agitation is fast undermining. 
Among the numerous examples of class-legislation the corn 
law is the worst ; and the agitation against this flagrant wron 
necessarily directs attention to the evil system from which it 
springs and of which it forms a part. If, when —— attention 
was first powerfully turned to the evil, the ruling classes had 
shown a disposition candidly to inquire into the cause of the 
people’s complaints, and honestly to redress their wrongs, if 
wrongs there were, respect for aristocratic rule would have 
been increased, or at least not impaired ; but when they inso- 
lently shut out all inquiry, all hope of voluntary redress, what 
sa that the people should imperatively demand more than 
would at first have satisfied them, and should seek not merely 
practical justice, but organic changes of power? Then the false 
and unprincipled defences that were set up sanctioned and con- 
firmed this feeling, for by leading to more searching inquiries, 
the oft-repeated and pretty generally-received fallacies, that 
rotection was beneficial to the farmer, and that the landlords 

an equitable claim to compensation for unequal burdens, 
were utterly refuted; may, further, were shown to be the 
reverse of the truth, and that in fact the corn laws are in- 
jurious instead of beneficial to the farmer, and that the land- 
owners instead of bearing disproportionate burthens have been 
for centuries shuffling off the onerous conditions of their original 
property in land. 

hen public indignation is strongly excited against one in- 
justice, which like the corn law can be distinctly traced to aris- 
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tocratic rule, the feeling almost inevitably becomes directed 
against other evils springing from the same foul source ; and 
there is growing up in England, what we cannot help regarding 
a wholesome hatred of aristocracy, to which we look with earnest 
confidence for future reforms at no distant period. The corn law 
agitation, if long continued, will prove but the first step of a 
non-revolutionary passage, from aristocratic privilege and oli- 
garchic rule, to popular government and political equality. 

Should any of our readers think that we attribute too much 
of the evil to this one cause—aristocracy,—we would beg them 
to make a momentary comparison between two very remarkable 
countries, Norway and Ireland. In many respects these countries 
closely resemble each other : each is inhabited principally by an 
agricultural population, and each is politically connected with a 
more powerful state; but how different is the condition of their 
people ! those the most comfortable, these the most miserable of 
any nation in Europe. In Norway, the government, the distribu- 
tion of property, and the customs of society are all essentially de- 
mocratic; in Ireland, aristocracy flourishes in perfection, and there 
for a long series of ages all actual political power has been 
wielded by a class,—for a class. The reason is soon given. 
Ireland presents ‘‘ a genuine picture, the beau ideal of an aristo- 
cratic government. The principle of aristocracy there acts with- 
out any disturbing force. Initsdouble form, partly secular, partly 
ecclesiastical, it seeks from the country that which is good for 
itself without any, the smallest, regard of the evils which it brings 
upon others. A government in England which would not have 
sympathized with aristocratical abuses in Ireland would have ren- 
dered that country unspeakable service, by extinguishing the 
principle of misrule, by making good laws and enforcing obedi- 
ence to them. A government in England thoroughly sympa- 
thizing with them has rendered them ten-fold as atrocious as 
they otherwise would have been! Why? Because it has pro- 
tected them with English bayonets! In the worst of govern- 
ments the patience of the people can be counted upon to a 
certain extent only. Had the Irish aristocracy rested on its own 
strength, it could have carried misrule as far only as the Irish 
people would bear. Being sure of English soldiers to kill Irish 
people whenever it needed to kill them, of course it had no mo- 
tive to set any limit to its oppressions.”* 

But in England herself, the evils of aristocratic rule are great 
enough to rouse the most lively indignation. Consult history. 
Trace for example the rise and progress of the cunningly con- 
trived system of indirect taxation, by which the greater part of 
the national burden is cleverly shuffled off the shoulders of those 
most able to bear it, upon those least able to resist; or try the 
*Westminster Review, October, 1826, p. 277. 
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law’s expense and delay, and its warping by aristocratic feeling 
and prejudice, making that which professes impartiality in its 
decisions between man and man, without respect of person, a 
very different thing indeed from justice, when it is a case of ‘ rich 
versus poor ;’ or see the atrocious system of the game laws, hedg- 
ing round the amusements of the rich with pains and penalties as 
severe as if encroachments upon them were deadly crimes; the 
criminal neglect of national education; the absence of all pro- 
vision for rational and harmless amusement for the people; the 
employment of the army, the navy, the church, and the offices of 
government as means of quartering scions of aristocracy upon the 
public ; the waging of ruinously expensive wars, not for any na- 
tional object, but to put down liberty abroad, lest it should be taken 
for an example at home; and the maintenance of extravagantly 
expensive peace establishments, and colonies better independent, 
that the younger aristocracy may enjoy easy and lucrative offices 
to the public olen and at the public charge. If it be urged 
that these sins of omission and commission have not been the 
acts of the aristocracy, but of the various corrupt ministries, 
which have chosen to govern by patronage rnc aah name for 
bribery) rather than trust to the good sense and honesty of the 
nation’s representatives; we ask, why have they so chosen? 
Clearly because the ruling class, those who possess de facto 
the whole power of legislation,—would support such ministers 
only as would so govern,—in accordance with their prejudices and 
for their profit. 

The evils which we have above enumerated, together with 
many more which will readily occur to the reader, have long 
ago been traced, by all who have given attention to the subject, 
to the same source, class-legislation ; but the misfortune is, that 
the great majority give the subject no attention; they suffer 
from the effect, without inquiring into the cause. We rejoice 
at the anti-corn-law agitation, because it powerfully directs the 
public attention to this inquiry, because it exposes and denounces 
the most flagrant instance of the abuse of aristocratic power, 
because it is rapidly undermining the respect upon which that 
power depends, and changing the feeling upon which it rests; 
and so highly do we value its importance in these respects, that 
we regard the good effects of the continuance of the agitation 
as a large set off against the evils from the continuance of the 
law. 

It would however be a great mistake to suppose that the 
hateful spirit of aristocracy is confined to the nobility and landed 
gentry; it pervades every class, and injures and debases all. 
Among certain manufacturers it exists to an extent that may, 
without undue violence of language, be called disgusting. No 
one of poetic temperament can well help feeling some little 
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sympathy with the pride of ancestry amongst the descendants of 
the eroes of Cressy and Poictiers,—and however injurious its 
excess may be, we would scarcely strive to destroy all reverence 
for the names which are part of our nation’s history ; but when 
men springing from the people, living amongst them, and whose 
interests are the same, seek to erect themselves into a sort of 
mock aristocracy, and make common cause with thase who dis- 
pise them as upstarts, and oppress them as rivals, it is difficult to 
say whether we feel greater pity for their folly or contempt for 
their meanness of spirit. Such are our Tory manufacturers and 
monopolist merchants, men who lend their influence to maintain 
the power which wrongs and insults them, and who, instead of 
preserving the manly and independent position they might oc- 
cupy, choose to make themselves a sort of tail to the old aristo- 
cracy, and to be treated like a tail—dragged through the dirt, 
Instead of ‘‘ standing by their order,” they discountenance all 
efforts to check feudal oppression for the sake of those ‘‘ who 
keep them, like apes, in the corner of their jaw, first mouthed 
to a last swallowed ; when they need what you have gleaned, 
it is but squeezing you, and spunges, you shall be dry again.” 
Do any doubt that such is the animus of Tories against manu- 
facturers, let them read the plain speaking Standard, Morning 
Post, Blackwood, or Quarterly. Is not in fact the sentence 
‘‘the ploughshare might pass over Manchester and Birmingham 
and leave not one useful Englishman the less,” a plain an sim- 
ple declaration of exterminatory war against the dreaded spirit 
and influence of world-humanizing trade. Neither is the feudal 
spirit less rife among the other party of the aristocracy, but that, 
being ever a smaller section, and ruling, when it does rule, by 
false pretences and popular cajolery, cannot afford to speak so 
pany its wishes or designs. ‘The battle for free trade is not only 
entirely independent of, but a opposed to both the aristo- 
cratic factions of this country, and is in fact part of the great 
contest which has been waging for ages to free industry from 
the trammels of feudal oppression. The form of the contest is 
altered, its nature is the same. In the middle ages, traders and 
merchants were compelled to unite together for mutual protection 
against feudal exaction, and to provide the means of repelling 
force by force. The successors of the feudal tyrants seek now 
to obtain by legal fraud that spoil from industry which they can 
no longer safely seize by open violence, and the successors of the 
hardy burghers, no longer called upon to defend each other by 
arms, now associate to resist by legislative forms, the legislative 
black mail of their ancient oppressors. How base, how misera- 
bly base, under these circumstances is the political tergiversation 
of those who, sprung from the people, oppose the people’s inter- 
ests, and their own, for a party who hate and despise them. 
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Well may such oe he be called ‘the madness of many for 
the gain of a few.” But for them, the privileged orders had lon 
ago hastened to their fall, and given ‘place to honester men,” 
hardy and spirited from peaceful enterprize and honourable 
labour, not from war and brute violence; strong for defence 
not offence, opulent not rich, and in a word, peaceful without 
effeminacy, and without becoming corrupted, prosperous. 

How slightly are men the controllers of the results of their ac- 
tions, how little can they foretell what at any future period will be 
their feelings or their hopes! When the anti-corn-law agitation 
first commenced, it was regarded as one of economy merely, and 
those who engaged in it most earnestly desired that it should so 
continue, without any political bearing. But a few years have 
passed, and it is a question whether the political will not exceed 
even the economical advantages we at first exclusively sought, 
and many who would have drawn back in dread from the idea of 
overturning aristocratic rule, now look to that as ‘‘ a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished.” Had the struggle been short, had 
the battle been quickly won, we should love destroyed one 
branch indeed of the upas tree that overshadows the fair field of 
industry, but which might again have sprouted forth: let the 
contest be long enough protracted and we will root up the tree 
altogether. ‘The conviction that we must remove cause as well 
as effect, is fast springing up amongst us. If the friends of the 

resent form of government be wise, they will yield betimes. 
Mens minds are undergoing great changes; ion not in the midst 
of the agitation have little idea how rapid is the progress making 
towards a wish for a complete alteration in the very nature of 
our legislative system,—which will be as quickly followed by the 
determination to effect it. 

Those who opposed the anti-corn-law agitation in the belief 
that it impeded the progress towards organic reforms, knew little 
of human nature. en who a few years ago were called, and 
called themselves tories, ‘zealous supporters of things as they 
are,” have from suffering commercial distress, and learning what 
are its causes and who are its causers, become as zealous advo- 
cates of all the essential parts of the people’s charter; many more 
who maintained the absurd doctrine of Whig finality have been 
driven in the same direction by the same force. Numbers have 
actually joined the Chartists, more have done so in every thing 
but the name. 

The honest advocates of the alleged right to self-government, 
will find that which they expected to be an impediment, the 
broad pathway to their victory, and better still, it will convert 
what might have been a barren triumph into a real blessing ; 
for by having previously widely diffused a knowledge of those 
principles in accordance to which government to be really good 
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must be conducted, it has tended powerfully to assure us that 
government by the people shall also be government for the 
people ; and to lessen, if not entirely to remove, the only reason- 
able objection to democracy that ever has been or can be urged, 
namely, that the people do not know how to rule with safety to 
themselves and others. 

This is, perhaps, one of the greatest advantages of the anti- 
corn-law agitation, and one little thought of or insisted on. It 
is scarcely possible to over-estimate the ultimate importance not 
merely of possessing the public with sound views of political 
economy, but of proving by example and experience that a peo- 

le may be instructed in abstract and even profound subjects 
immediately affecting their welfare. How inspiring is this 
thought! How encouraging to our sympathies and hopes! 
Perfect good may be unattainable ; ‘in the age of greatest ad- 
vancement fire will burn, tempests rage, passions conflict, and 
man be subject to diseases, infirmity, and death,” but the curse of 
ignorance will not last for ever, if indeed a it has not met 
its death blow, and is tottering to its grave. ave we not seen 
within a few short years the principles and the ay of a com- 
plex and abstract science, brought, as it were, from almost sealed 
books to become the watchwords of popular assemblies of every 
class and kind, from the great anti-corn law dinner, bazaar, 
— meeting, or venerable conference of ministers, to the 

umble tea-party of the Lyceums, 


** Familiar in men’s mouths as household words, 
And in their flowing cups freshly remembered.” 


And shall we doubt that the great truths of morals and polities 
may become the heritage of atu. Thank Heaven, the doubt 
is past! Henceforth the philosopher must assume the educabi- 
lity of his species ; henceforth the preacher must instruct as well 
as exhort ; henceforth have genius and philanthropy a new hope 
for man, and a more assured motive to ‘*scorn delights and live 
laborious days:” there breaks in the horizon of the future, the 
dawning of a brighter day, where the wrongs and evils of the 
present 


** Shall live but in the memory of Time, 
Who like a penitent libertine shall start, 
Look back, and shudder at his younger years.” 
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A RAMBLE IN YORKSHIRE. 


(Concluded. ) 





BY HORACE HEARTWELL. 





And so we lay stretched at full length upon a gentle slope of 
soft dry grass amid the ruins of the old abbey of Easby, enjoying 
the rich treasures of one William Shakspere. How delightful in the 
association of hour and place is the perusal of such a play as that of 
“ As you like it,” and how much is the heart improved by the har- 
mony of feeling arising from such association. The finer chords of 
our intellectual faculties are attuned to the gentle sympathies of our 
nature, and we love all that surrounds us of the beautiful and the good, 
whether it be the golden page in whose mysteries we are wrapped, or 
the simple murmur of the brook that ripples past with music at our 
feet. What a delicious play is this! What an imaginative picture 
of Arcadian life. How rich its clothing of green and gold! of foliage 
and sunlight! Could you not, or rather do you not, on this day of gor- 
geous sunshine, desire to lie down with Jaques 


** Under the shade of melancholy boughs,” 
and there 
“Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time.” 


Iam sure you do, for your kind eyes tell how full your heart is, to 
overflowing, of all true things, and poetry is the vanguard of truth. 
This tempts us to notice how little of Shakspere is either felt 
or comprehended by the generality of those men who take to the 
profession of acting, and who thrust themselves forward as the living 
expositors of his mighty intellect. Look, for instance, at the general 
reading of this same character of Jaques,—what a gloomy, sour, 
crabbed, vinegar-faced, misanthrope they make of him. Without div- 
ing into the recesses‘of his heart, they take for granted the butterfly 
lord is right when he calls him “the melancholy Jaques,” and they 
fill up the character with the bearing of a monster. Why, he was a 
kind good-hearted fellow, a hater of frippery and insincerity, but a 
lover of all nature, and particularly of his kind. He would bandy 
jokes with Orlando, and give good counsel even to “ Touchstone.” 
He tells the witty Rosalind “I have neither the scholar’s melancholy, 
which is emulation; nor the musician’s, which is fantastical; nor the 
courtier’s, which is proud ; nor the soldier’s, which is ambitious; nor 
the lawyer’s, which is politic; nor the ladies’, which is nice; nor the 
lover’s, which is all these: but it is a melancholy of mine own, com- 
pounded of many simples, extracted from many objects, and indeed, 
the sundry contemplation of my travels, in which my often rumina- 
tion wraps me in most humourous sadness.’ Depend upon it he 
would neither hang nor drown himself even in the gloomiest of Novem- 
ber days, he loved too well all that was hopeful and natural,; and 
T 
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quarrelled only with the pert and artificial, the cold and the tyrannical. 
He was one to 


“Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


His melancholy was of that quiet and forgiving nature, that sought 
for woods and sunshine, to murmur over the follies of the world, and 
murmuring forgive them; whilst from the fertile roots of these lonely 
watchings sprung the fairest fruit and flowers, generous sympathies, 
warm imaginings, golden fancies, the dreamy luxury of leafy solitude. 

We sometimes, (and yet how reluctantly) wish Rosalind had been 
less witty, and, except for those happy expressions which flow spon- 
taneously from her heart like pure water from its inward source, 
such as 

‘But what talk we of Fathers, when there’s such a man as Orlando,” 


we should have trembled for her happiness in wedlock, there being 
no more certain underminer of mutual respect than what is commonly 
called banter. The privilege claimed to exhibit our wit in the affected 
censure of one we love is a dangerous pastime, and however tenderly 
carried on, however contradictory the application to its object, an 
unpleasant truth will find its way home occasionally, and then how 
bitter is it to the heart, whose whole sympathy is wrapped up in our 
affection. Censure not wittily, but candidly and kindly, if you desire 
the blessings of a domestic home. 

The merry woods through which we strolled to Richmond, were 
ringing with the notes of birds and the voices of holiday school-boys, 
who, as they passed in varied groups, some in deep converse arm 
encircling neck, others raising their music high above the stream, 
paused, and cast a quizzical glance at our novel appearance. We longed 
to have a ramble with them in those entangled woods dappled with 
sunshine—whose every nook was, no doubt, as familiar to them as the 
winding intricacies of the money-getting cities to ourselves. Though, 
to our individual recollection, school-boy days are not as pleasant as 
those the poets talk about, yet are there stray scenes of holiday time 
crowded with pleasant thoughts, which these old oaks and _ hazel 
boughs,—these nuts and acorns brought back to our remembrance. 
But, look! the crumbled walls of the old castle are crouching on the 
brow of the steep acclivity before us, and the square tower almost per- 
fect in its outward form, stands frowning in its grey majesty with its 
sightless eyes looking out upon the bright landseape—wanting the 
soul within. How well it harmonizes in tone of colour with the ancient 
habitations of Richmond crouching like a group of children around 
it; and now as the sun gets farther beyond the angle of its court-yard, 
how well the dark markings of its dilapidation come out, and add to 
the poetry ofthe picture. How gracefully that old fisherman, wading 
knee deep in the river many a yard beneath, throws his line, refusing 
to turn his head towards the chattering girl who sits on the grey bat- 
tlement of the old bridge, in her light gown, and red kerchief pinned 
beneath her soft round chin; and now he has said something jocose, 
though still intent upon his occupation, and her shrill joyous laugh, 
rings in echoes from the woods behind us. 
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Our friend is a great connoisseur in fosses, keeps, bastions, and other 
antiquarian masonry, so we, having more confidence in his legs than our 
own, proposed walking leisurely forward towards Leyburn, whilst he 
examined the remains of the castle. The road, is a continued succession 
of steep acclivities, some of a nature not easily to be forgotten by 
a pedestrian; on we pressed, until having reached the first ascent 
of a couple of miles we sat down, to look back upon the richly wooded 
landscape, in the centre of which Richmond with its castle was an 
object of considerable interest. Perceiving no indication of our friend’s 
approach, we again trudged forward over bleak and desolate moor- 
land, the dark brown hills gathering around as we ascended, the 
heavy clouds shrouding the deep ravines to our right, and not a tree, 
nor shrub, nor anything to give the least idea of social existence: 
not a bird even skimmed above for manya mile. At length, we heard 
merry voices, and turning the angle of a rock which jutted upon the 
road, a group of wanderers were suddenly before us, in the shape of 
strolling musicians and showmen. It was a picturesque group in the 
midst of this wild scene, and though rags and wretchedness, even to 
the lean donkey, upon which a couple of children were swinging in 
panniers, were certainly predominant: yet a casual observer might 
perceive that many of the faces were lighted up with gleams of 
sunshine, equalling the denizens of a drawing-room. There was an 
Italian with his hurdy-gurdy ; a Swiss with his barrel-organ ; and an 
English woman, with a tambourine, assisting her half-emaciated hus- 
band to carry Punch and his theatre. They were in the midst of a 
right merry chorus of laughter as we came suddenly upon them, which, 
however, immediately ceased, and the tambourine was presented, 
accompanied by a tone of supplication not to be refused ; beside lov- 
ing music we have a natural affection for those wandering vagabonds, 
so willingly emptied our pockets of their coppers. Many thanks were 
given in return, the tambourine flung into the air, caught and trilled, 
the organ set to work by the Swiss; the Italian quickly chimed in, 
Punch squeaked, the children shrieked with real or imitative merri- 
ment, aud the donkey stretching out his wide nostrils, completed the 
most delicious and original of all imaginable concerts. We took off 
our cap as we walked forward,—an act of politeness most graciously 
returned by the group, as we parted company. There was something 
to our feelings exceedingly striking in such a motley gathering of 
humanity amid this bleak solitude, away from the world and its arti- 
ficial refinements. How incongruous seemed the apparition of Punch 
among the barren mountains ; and how strange the sound of a waltz, 
by Strauss, ground on a barrel-organ, where one anticipated only 
the babble of a rivulet, or the scream of a solitary bird. 

Still there was no sign of our companion—but a few minutes after 
our arrival at a small way-side public-house, while standing at the door 
and looking out over the moors at the glorious sunset, we discovered 
the tarrier-behind had got the better of us, for he came bowling along in 
a sort of mule-vehicle—half gig, half tax-cart, into which he had been 
invited by a civil countryman who had overtaken him on the road, or 
rather into which he had, with characteristic modesty, invited himself. 
The two were in the midst of a discourse upon the scenery of the 
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country as they drove up to the door, and after calling for a glass of 
ale, the stranger, having answered our inquiry, of how far we should 
find it to a hill called Searth-Nick, observed,—* We don’t think much 
o’'fine pruspects hereaboots. Noo a dare be boon, ye’ve coom a lang 
way look at em.” “ From Manchester,” we answered. “ Trade’s varra 
badly there just noo a believe. Indeed, a knoo it, for se a carrier in 
these parts, and I’se sure a daent bring half ot stuff a used to do.” 

« And what think you is the reason of that ” 

“ Why t’rason’s plain enough. We folk in this part o’ t’country 
canna sell ower beasts at t’same price we could three yar back; we 
canna mak ower own on em; and what heart has a man to buy 
this or that for t’ wife or t’bairn, when he’s losen money, instead 
o’maken it.” 

“ But why has the price of cattle fallen so much ?” 

“Why yare Manchester butchers as used to come here to buy 
their beasts, noo gae to Liverpool or London, or Hull, to git em fro’ 
tfurrein.” 

“No, no, my friend,” replied our companion, “that is but a very 
small part of the business. [I'll tell you the true reason, our people 
are so poor from bad trade, and dear bread, that they cannot buy as 
much meat as they used to do, small even as that quantity might have 
been. In proof of this, at a market adjoining Manchester, there were 
sold in one month this year, a thousand beasts, two thousand sheep, 
and eight thousand lambs fewer than in the corresponding month of 
last year; these are not the exact numbers, but pretty near them. 
Prices are sure to fall when people cannot buy, and then only think 
of the suffering of the poor who cannot get the food they ought to 
have.” 

“To be sure! To be sure! its fairly lifting up our hands against 
the providence o’God. It’s settin up t'wisdom o’parlyment against 
t’wisdom o’him wa knoos all oor hearts. Why, wat poor things oor 
members o’parlyment must be, or else wat rogues (a lyle sprinklin 
o’baith a consider) to tell us that ye in Manchester, and we in t’country 
here, sud be enemies. I see plain enough, naught can set us right as 
doesn’t set ye right, for if ye canna sell yare calicoes, ye canna buy 
oor beasts.” 

“To be sure! But why do you vote for fellows that tell you such 
nonsense ?” 

“Me vote forem. A never do and never will till somebody comes 
as knoos some’at. Though a’ve three votes, a gie none on em, and 
there are many in these parts in t’same mind. It’s fair nonsense to 
keep sending young gentlemen to parlyment that knaw noot aboot 
t’country, nor care nayther. They do noot but shoot partridges and 
starve t’people. T’se vote for none on em.” 

Just before parting with our earnest hearted friend, we again 
impressed upon his memory the fact of farmers being unable to get 
good prices, when their customers wanted means to purchase. “Yare 
reet, yare reet, I’se no forget that,” he exclaimed, as he drove off— 
and so “we went on our way rejoicing” that we had sent an often 
overlooked but important truth throughout the North Riding. “A 
hittle leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 
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One of our principal objects to day had been to climb the Searth- 
Nick, a lofty hill, hanging over the vale of Wensley, and from whence 
anoble prospect is gained, but on making inquiry at the toll-bar, 
we found it would be difficult to reach the summit of the hill before 
evening had set in, whilst the road was anything but good, and we 
should have three or four miles of hard walking at the end of a fatiguing 
journey. We resolved therefore, “rather to bear the ills we had, 
than fly to others that we knew not of.” An incident was brought to 
our recollection connected with an excursion in Ireland some years 
ago. We had engaged a car, the driver undertaking to include the 
Glen of the Downs in our day’s sight seeing. We soon discovered, 
however, that according to our rate of progress there was little hope 
of the promise being fulfilled. We expressed this opinion to the 
bundle of rags who acted as conductor. “ Havin’t I promised yees, 
and sure the word of a Wicklow man niver was doubted.”—But the 
hours stole on faster than our jaded beast, and at length, (fairly 
wrapped in darkness through the gloom of which a few bright stars 
glimmered, we were quietly folding our arms, and reclining in the 
arms of the gentle God) when suddenly the car was drawn up, and 
the driver bawled out to our no small amusement, “ Now didn’t I tell 
yees, we'd get to the Glin of the Downs. There it is, lying under 
the stars like a giant asleep, and the finest Glin in all Ireland,—if ye 
could see it.” Having no desire to find ourselves at the summit of 
bold Searth-Nick similarly cireumstanced, we kept on the high road, 
and ere long found ourselves seated in a neat room, at the little 
town of Leyburn, surrounded with all the comforts of English 
hospitality. 

We shall not easily forget the beauty of the next morning. The 
air was clear, fresh, and sharp, the dews sparkled as we brushed them 
before our feet; the dark moors which rose majestically to our right 
as we passed down the valley towards Masham, were here and there 
hidden by the white, almost transparent vapour as it floated past. 
The peasants were whistling to their teams, the cattle lowing in 
the meadows, and the lark carrying its message up to heaven. We 
were in the highest spirits, inspired by all that was beautiful around, 
and entering a small way-side Inn, sat down to a delightful breakfast, 
at a table covered with a napkin white as snow, and all the good things 
which hunger knows well how to honour. Our desire being this day to 
reach Hackfall and Studley, (at least thirty miles) we lost no time, but 
journeyed on at a good round pace, passing Jervaux Abbey, which 
we had little time to examine, to our left. Its situation is not so 
picturesque as those generally chosen for such buildings, nor are its 
remains very extensive, but are, from one or two points of view singled 
out through the trees of the adjoining grounds, of singular beauty. 

We had not gone far ere we overtook a good-humoured looking 
fellow sitting in a cart, which it appeared, he was driving with produce 
to the Masham market. We obtained leave to sit beside him, and 
were soon over head and ears in conversation. He told us he was a 
Tee-totaller, and that throughout this part of the country, great num- 
bers were joining the ranks of total abstinence ‘Tea parties were 
becoming quite popular, and many of the higher classes, much to their 
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honour, and the delight of their humbler brethren, were joining in these 
rational meetings. He was a perfectly uneducated fellow, so much so, 
that when we referred to our map for the position of Hackfall, he was 
completely bewildered in the endeavour to comprehend how we could 
ascertain our route by such a strange “ pictur,” and acknowledged 
never having seen or heard of such a thing before; yet we found in 
this same piece of neglected humanity, sound notions of right and 
wrong, great regret at a life past in worse than negligence, and an 
eager desire for something better. We asked him if there were 
Savings-banks in this neighbourhood ? his answer was, with a look of 
great quaintness, “ Yes, there be two or three, but there be varra little 
inem. It’s not varra much a man can save oot o’ ten shilling a week, 
an bread at sich a price. But yan shall save a little noo, since things 
as yan ates is coming down a bit.” “ But are you not afraid of wages 
coming down too?” “Na, na, not so bad as that, ower maisters never 
raised em when things war bad to buy.” He then went on to talk of 
the then late riots, and though he did not approve of these attempts at 
disturbance, saying he could not see any wisdom in destroying 
stuff, when so many were wanting clothes to their backs, at the same 
time he could not help having a fling at the “ Yeomanry,” who 
he stated were “called the Yorkshire Invincibles, having never been 
beaten,—except by their wives.” He was a cheerful, merry fellow, sang 
several Yorkshire songs for us, and appeared happier with his ten 
shillings per week, than many of his wealthier masters. How much 
happiness is there to be found in the cultivation of a contented spirit, 
and in the energy and success which follow in its train; a restless 
temperament, a disposition ill at ease with itself, dissatisfied with the 
various objects of beauty to be found in every situation of life, is 
miserable in the midst of affection and comfort, and rarely successful in 
worldly adventure: of all companions in a long journey, heaven de- 
fend us from the fault-finder; the man who can travel from Dan to 
Beersheba, and find all barren. Give us the friend who can some- 
times go out of his own well-trodden path to admire a beauty, per- 
haps merely because we admire it ; who will endeavour to wrap himself 
in our feelings, raising for himself a new object of worship, and form- 
ing a new chain of sympathy between us. 

After passing through the busy little town of Masham, (busy because 
market day) we arrived at the cottage by the road-side where re- 
sides the guardian of Hackfall. He is a bustling, chatty, civil old 
gentleman, and owns a pretty daughter, who was all kindness and 
smiles, offering the use of her beautiful little parlour, that we might 
enjoy our luncheon more comfortably, and altogether so agreeable that 
we found ourselves drawing upon our memory, for all the pretty anec- 
dotes we had read relating to the universal benevolence of the 
gentler sex. Yes, well may they be called gentle,—man’s heart at best 
is hewn out of but a rough material in comparison. Discovering that 
we had still eight long miles to trudge before we reached Studley, 
and that little more than two short hours remained to accomplish the 
walk, we took but a hasty glance of Hackfall, making the best of our 
way up the steep ascent to Mowbray point, where the finest scene we 
had beheld, lay stretched in all its gigantie glory before us. Down,— 
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down beneath in almost perpendicular fall, were the thick woods 
broken here and there by jutting rocks, over which tumbled foaming 
sheets of water. At the foot of this, the rapid Ure forms a sharp 
angle, the jutting peninsula round which it winds being richly covered 
with the most varied foliage; then far on, stretching over a vast ex- 
panse of beautiful landscape, we see the hills of Hambleton, and the 
far-famed Roseberry-Topping, York Minister, the towns of Thirsk 
and Northallerton ;—a combination of the simple and the sublime 
rarely equalled but in the broader stretches of American scenery. 
To our feelings, there is nothing more inspiring than a prospect of 
this character; it sets our pulse a-beating, like the notes of poor 
Beethoven, or Mozart; there is nothing common-place or evil within 
reach of our memory ;—our friends are good and affectionate, and 
quiet thoughts of those we love, and of hours we have enjoyed, spring 
up from within, until they run over at our eyes in warm tears. We are 
in the world, but not of it ;—it is not the world of yesterday ! 

It was a hard pull to reach Studley, before the hour of closing, five 
o'clock! but the large pair of compasses against which we were 
matched, acknowledged our mettle ; and despite the attack of a garru- 
lous old gentleman, enrobed in dandy-ruralism, who seized us by the 
button, and almost insisted upon examining our knapsacks, we accom- 
plished our object, by the help of a run of a hundred yards, and entered 
the gates just as the bell rang the hour for closing. Being within, 
however, we were kindly handed over to a guide, and found ourselves 
rambling through this extraordinary combination of art and nature. 
To say it is beautiful in the true sense of the word is hardly correct— 
it is beauty of a peculiar character. Now and then we come upon 
avenues and shaded paths, the trees forming which are so rich and 
noble, that we feel inclined almost to look up and worship; but then 
again are all these feelings immediately abated by eaxquisite clipping 
and trimming, or by the sight of some contemptible building in the 
worst of all taste, and in the next party that meets you at the corner, 
you anticipate hair-powder and hoop-petticoats. Looking through an 
opening in the foliage, across a sheet of water, the guide pointed to 
a small putting-together of masonry, styling it the Temple of Piety. 

“ And pray, who are those gentlemen in the water ” 

“ Those gentlemen,” replied our conductor, “ be Nero, Vespasian, 
and Galen. Mr. Galen was int’ medical line.” 

But come, we are losing time with these pretty things; turn round 
this clump of trees, and now, is not that worth a thirty-mile walk 
under a broiling sun? You are right, it is Founrars Appey. Is it 
not fine? What say you? How do you feel? We thought you 
would be dumb, or we would not have walked so hard with you. 

That massive square tower, so chaste—so beautiful, is 166 feet in 
height ; how nobly it lifts itself towards heaven. This chapel, these 
cloisters, this old hall of justice, this snug looking refectory, aye and 
this enormous kitchen, what dreams do they not conjure forth to him 
who has a soul to feel, and a stomach to be filled. We are great lovers 
of human progress, as our readers must ere now have discovered; but 
we could sit down and mourn over the fallen glories of such a monu- 
ment of the past. Here stand we in the Hory Puiace, the Sanctum. 
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Sanctorum. None but the great in godliness were admitted here. 
Might we not, in imagination, bring back the lofty grandeur of their 
worship, even though there be no roof but the marble heavens— 
believe us these men were sincere, and it is worth inquiry, if the zeal 
which destroyed these noble piles was a great improvement upon the 
bigotry which created them? Bigotry died not indeed, when these 
men were buried, though bodily castigation be omitted in the practice 
of modern Calisthenies. 

How came architecture to such early perfection? Before the print- 
ing press gave men the power, and the advance of civilization the 
liberty for free expression of their thoughts and feelings, those who 
would have been the poets and orators of the middle ages sought in 
harmony of form and of arrangement a permanent record of their 
sense of the sublime and beautiful, whence these monuments of archi- 
tectural grandeur. 

After spending an hour among these relics of olden time, we left 
the grounds by the gate opposite to that by which we had entered. 
Passing by the picturesque old abbey mill, we found ourselves again 
on the highway, the sun fast sinking, and a walk of five miles before 
us ere we could reach a place of rest. We had been on our legs ten 
hours (without brandy-and-water, remember, kind reader,) and began 
to feel a strong inclination for a good meal and an easy chair. We 
learned that there was but one Inn where a chance might be had of 
obtaining a bed, betweeen this and Pately Bridge, a distance of twelve 
or fourteen miles, so we pushed on with some anxiety. At last we 
arrived at this hostel, a wretched-looking place, on a wild moor, just 
as the stars began to wink at us from behind the dark clouds which 
were heavily gathering. We entered the door, and at the far end of 
a large rafter-roofed kitchen, adorned with a whole army of oat cakes 
in regular line, before an enormous fire, and surrounded by three or 
four drunken cattle dealers, stood a broad, fat, greasy old dame, in 
the act of frying eggs and bacon; a savoury dish at any time, but to 
hungry men and weary, full of rich odour. Keeping in the shade with 
our knapsacks on our backs, which we commenced removing, we 
asked if we could have beds ? 

“Na, na,” cried the old dame, after a stolen glance, and then re- 
suming her oceupation, “ Na, na, ye'll find nae beds i’this hoose to 
night, ye mun gang on.” 

“ She takes us for pedlars, or worse,” whispered our friend, “ step 
into the light, for I think you, though a very little one, look the nearest 
approach to a gentleman of the two.” 

We did so, and though at the risk of being considered guilty of 
vanity by some captious friend or other, we must say our personal ap- 
pearance had a wonderful effect upon the soft and melting hostess, 
for, instantly curtseying to the ground, she made many apologies, 
offered us the best beds in the county, and ended by assuring us that 
it was only a recent jail delivery at York which had caused her to 
be so very particular. We had an excellent meal, served up ina 
fashion peculiar to the house, and particularly novel to us, but we did 
it justice, and retired to bed; not however to sleep,—a fiddle, and 
the eternal dialogue of the aforesaid cattle-dealers, (the leading point 
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of which appeared to be “ confusion to Sir Robert andt’ Tariff,”) came 
up through the rafters, in a sort of terrible jargon, mingled oceasion- 
ally with a crash of pots and glasses, and ending every ten minutes 
ina fight. By this ingenious process we were kept tossing on a 
miserable bed until five in the morning, when rising little refreshed we 
started for Brimham Rocks, an extraordinary assemblage of vast per- 
pendicular masses of grit-stone, standing insulated and distinct from 
each other, on the summit of an elevated point, and in the midst of a 
wild moor, about a mile to the south of the Pately road. We had diffi- 
culty in finding our way across this wild track, for the sun had not yet 
forced his rays through the thick fog which hung like a wet blanket 
around us. We were obliged to halt,—we listened, and at a distance 
heard the whistle of a carman, and the clank of cart wheels; after 
long waiting, we at length saw a cart emerging through the dense 
mist, and receiving instructions to keep to a rude wall near which we 
found ourselves, soon arrived at these gigantic masses. 

Climbing the steep ascent, knee-deep in heather, we felt as though 
approaching some living monsters frowning over the dark waste ; for 
their vastness, and wonderful peculiarity of form, seemed to clothe 
them with a sort of sensibility when contrasted with the stillness and 
solitude, and total absence of all life around; through the heavy 
mist another and another, like ghostly shadows, still started into view, 
until the feelings of the time became those of positive depression. 
Now we thought of them as idols of a former worship—as altars of 
human sacrifice ; again we were amid “ the ruins of a former world,” — 
and now we looked at the turn of each monster rock, for some mis- 
shaped piece of humanity starting forth from his wretched sanctuary. 
These imaginings pressed upon us more and more, until we fairly 
started off, and left our more philosophic companion ruminating and 
measuring. Down we plunged through the floating mist, by winding 
passages of rock, and at length came once more into the green fields 
with sunshine laughing above, and a deep dell alive with music at our 
feet; descending a narrow path through a small dingle,we found a 
rude wooden bridge crossing a brook of pure water, over which the rich 
foliage hung in delightful shade, and were sitting down in the full en- 
joyment of the stream’s refreshing draught and a hunk of bread, when 
our friend arrived laughing-grumblingly at our sudden desertion. 

After a pleasant breakfast at Pately Bridge, a right primitive sort 
of place beautifully situated, we set out for Bolton Abbey. It is a 
walk of fourteen miles, over a country of considerable variety, but 
principally of a wild and serious aspect. There is much hard climbing 
over many of the lofty hills which intervene, some of them surrounded 
with scenery of a most romantic character. Toiling up one of these, 
with a deep wooded ravine to our left, precipitous and rocky, we 
encountered two laughing girls, with cheeks something like the round 
sun now high in heaven, and reddened by the thick vapour. 

“You've very great hills in your country, young woman.” 

“ Yea, there be varra big hills in these parts.” 

“ They'd take a deal of making.” 

She looked with a sort of half doubt, but our faces being imper 
turbably made up, quickly replied, 
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“ Yea, a varra great deal o’ maken; ther’d be a world o’ spade 
work in em.” 

“ How long have they been made, my girl. Do you know ?” 

«“ Well, a canna say exactly; they were made afore a cam into 
these parts.” 

Our friend could stand this sort of dialogue no longer, so pressed 
on and we were consequently compelled to follow, leaving our newly 
made acquaintance rather abruptly. 

We found it a hard pull to Bolton Abbey, and were resolving in our 
minds what a comfortable dinner we would sit down to, when the 
lovely prospect of the ruin, and the rich wood by which it is sur- 
rounded came suddenly upon us. “ We must have a ramble here,” 
exclaimed our friend, “dinner or no dinner, it will never do to lose 
the opportunity of this splendid sunshine!” so after repairing to the 
Inn and making preparation for a feed on our return, we set off to the 
beautiful grounds. A pheeton with driver may be had for three shillings 
and sixpence per hour, and as this, after our long journey, would be 
tolerably acceptable, we engaged one, and commenced our circuit, 
riding and walking as it pleased us. 

The Abbey is most picturesque in its locality, again reminding us 
of the wisdom displayed by the founders of these old dwellings in the 
choice of situation. The word comfort certainly must have been first 
coined at this period, at any rate the idea existed. The old chapel is 
again converted into a place of worship and with the exception of the 
modern pews, is left in its primitive simplicity. 

How delightful is this winding stream, bubbling along the rich 
meadow, fringed with the most varied foliage; and the deer lifting 
their listening heads as we halloo to them, or bounding off in all the 
grace of natural beauty. Climbing up this bold cliff, how well the 
dark hills fill up the back-ground of the Clifford’s Tower, bright in the 
rays of a rich sunset. And now we come down to the rapid stream 
again, which, narrowed in its passage by the rude rocks, frets and 
foams until arriving at the narrow point called the Strid, it rages like 
an infuriated animal. Here we were told “a pretty story” of the heir 
to the estate in former days having been kept as a peasant during his 
early years, and once more regaining his rights, and how he lived in 
the old Tower, seen yonder beyond the trees loved by all who knew 
him; when one day flying across this ravine to seek “the fair girl he 
loved,” holding two favourite greyhounds in leash, he endeavoured to 
leap the Strid, but the animals holding back, they were all precipitated 
into the raging stream, and they bounded over the hills no more.” 
We visited the fall, which is but poor, though the ascent to it among 
the rocks is very striking, and sauntered for two hours among the 
various beauties of these woods and wilds; thcn turning towards 
our inn, truly enjoyed the luxury of a late dinner, and retired to rest, 
dreaming of fat abbots, capons, and malmsey. 

The morning was again full of brightness and we left the fine old 
abbey with the intention of reaching home that night, passing through 
Keighley to Hebden Bridge and going thence by railway. We had 
not gone far before we overtook an intelligent well-educated man, 
a farmer in the neighbourhood, with whom we entered into conversa- 
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tion. The great fall in the price of cattle and provisions was, natu- 
rally enough, the first subject of his thoughts. “Yes, yes,” he con- 
tinued, “ my brother farmers about here will soon be taught to under- 
stand their true interest. They'll discover before long that ‘protection’ 
as they call it, or starving other folks as I call it, and as I’ve told them 
many a time, will do them no good. Unless there be good markets, 
unless the people can buy, what is the use of rich harvests and plenty 
to sell.” He told us of his young days “I got unsettled, fancied 
England had seen her best, that she was going to be swamped 
with these bad parliament men of ours. I became dissatisfied and 
discontented with all about me, and instead of setting to work with 
good earnest, and enjoying what a good providence had given me, I 
must fall out with his blessings, and fancied I could be very happy 
and get very rich in the back woods of America; so I gave way to 
the pressure of bad trade and let the wicked landlords transport me ; 
in polite English, I emigrated. I deserted my best friends. I left a 
good mother whom I never saw more, and like a blockhead as I was, 
suffered all the privations and miseries natural to such a life, for the 
sake of the hatred I felt for the bad men here. Many a time I thought 
of the old saying, ‘cut off your nose to be revenged on your face.’ 
Well I got to my destination in Upper Canada, a large plot of land 
and cheap enough as I thought at first. But I soon found out my 
mistake. I discovered that without people to buy, good harvests are 
of little value; and that when a market was found, the expense of lost 
time, and carriage over wretched roads left little return. Then came 
the wretchedness of an uncomfortable home. Two of our children 
died before us, for want of proper attention, the wife (as good a wo- 
man when in old England, as ever trod the earth,) became ill tempered, 
melancholy, constantly talking of home, and ever making comparisons 
between our former days in the snug village above here, and the 
wretched solitude we had come to. I had no friend at hand to consult 
or talk with. We had plenty to eat certainly, such as it was, but be- 
yond that, nothing; for the high price of labour took away all our 
ready money. At length things got worse, I became as miserable as 
my poor wife, and we returned to old England once more with very 
little left. Poor mother had just died, so we came in for the little farm 
I now occupy, and I have since been preaching against emigration and 
the corn-laws, I hope with some benefit to my neighbours.” * 

We thought there was something very rational in the plain state- 
ment of this man and walked with him, whilst he went on moralizing 
after this fashion until we reached Keighley. He seemed particularly 
annoyed by the inactive habits of the neighbouring farmers, who he 
declared were living upon the protection afforded them by the corn- 
laws. “ The farms about here”’ he said “are let by the good Duke at 
very low rates. These fine pasture fields we are now passing through 
do not pay more than five shillings per acre, and the highest let I know 
of is twenty shillings. Many of the holders are much better off than if 
the land were their own,—for if it had been, they would have made 
away with it long ago. And yet they save no money, and as to 


* In the case of this man only has the exact language (as nearly as it could be 
temembered) not been given. H. H. 
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improvement, that is quite out of the question ; if crops will come of 
their own accord they may, but “easy got, easy gone.” 

At length we arrived at Hebden Bridge, and taking our seat, were 
soon flying towards home. There are few words like that simple one 
of four letters; it is full of the rich thoughts belonging to a world of 
kindliness. The gloomy, many-peopled town, with its glaring lamps 
and shop-windows, its rattle of carts and coaches, its beating heart 
and its hoarse voice, comes suddenly upon us like the wild scene of an 
Arabian Tale. We hurry through its jostling streets, crowded with 
the many passions of humanity, and find ourselves in a snug sitting- 
room, enthroned in our easy chair, a couple of young ones at our 
feet, a gentle boy eagerly inquiring our route, a quiet smile looking 
us in the face from a companion of twenty years, and a dear girl 
with her mother’s eyes, placing our slippers inside the fender, for the 
nights are becoming cold, What delightful associations are there in 
a clean hearth and a bright fire-side and happy and loving faces. 

If thou art a bachelor, kind reader, then art thou greatly to be 
pitied ; but “ Hope on, Hope ever.” 


THE SHORTER PIECES OF THE GERMAN POETS. 


No. VIL. 


THE BARD OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
SCHILLER. 


Where are they gone, the illustrious men, the bards 
Of ancient times, who with the living word 

Of listening nations won the enraptured ear ? 

Who drew the God from heaven, to heaven the man, 
And bore the soul aloft on wings of song? 

They still survive—the bards—but deeds alas 

Are wanting to awake the joyful lyre! 

Alas! the ear to hear is wanting too! 

Ye happy poets of the happy world! 

From mouth to mouth flew on, from tribe to tribe, 
Your heartfelt words! As man receives the Gods, 
So each with pious reverence received 

What the creative mind of genius taught. 

The listener kindled at the glow of song, 

The poet at his ardour fed the glow, 

He fed and purified. Thrice happy man! 

To whom the soul of song was echoed back, 

Fresh from the people’s voice ;—to whom in life, 
In outward visible life, was clearly shown 

The heavenly Godhead, which the later bard 

But dimly feels e’en in his inmost heart! 
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COMMERCIAL FREEDOM AND COMMERCIAL 
TRAVELLERS. 


It has frequently been a matter of surprise to us, considering the 
complicated framework of society, and the numerous links which con- 
nect the highest with the lowest grade in one unbroken chain, to ob- 
serve how each link maintains its own integrity, and at the same time 
responds, almost with the rapidity of electricity, to any influence brought 
to bear upon any particular part throughout the whole. We have as 
often been surprised that one marked exception to this should continue 
to exist in the body of men with whose designation we have commenced 
this article. They, as a class, live with us, but are not of us, their 
habits of life, thought, and action are dissimilar to those of any other. 
We believe there are many thousands of them incessantly moving to 
and fro from one end of the kingdom to the other, for the most part 
men selected on account of their energy and strict honesty, and it is 
remarkable that no effort has ever yet been made to bring this import- 
ant link between the manufacturer and the shopkeeper within the range 
of the influences so strongly affecting other sections of society. We 
think a wide field is here open requiring only proper cultivation to be 
made to yield an abundant harvest. Considering the many hours 
which most of them must necessarily pass unoccupied at an Inn, or 
that might be employed whilst travelling from place to place in read- 
ing or in useful conversation, and looking to the consequences from 
such a numerous and active body of men being made instrumental in 
disseminating correct notions of political economy, we can scarcely over- 
rate the importance of the influence they might exercise, especially when 
we reflect upon the constant and daily intercourse which each individual 
traveller holds with the electors of the United Kingdom. 

We would fain address a few words to them upon the present aspect 
and future prospect of our commercial affairs, and if possible find a 
reason, and suggest a remedy, for the long protracted and widely spread 
distress which pervades all classes of the community. Although not 
very old in years, we have travelled “man and boy,” this last quarter of a 
century, and within that time have seen many fluctuations, many ebbs 
and flows of the tide of commercial prosperity, but never anything like 
the present, for the length of its duration or the intensity of its effects, 
baffling the calculations of the wisest, and bidding fair to reduce all our 
commercial classes to one level of insolvency and pauperism. Our 
journeys are taken three times a year, and extend throughout the 
manufacturing and agricultural districts from north to south, and we 
can confidently affirm, that for many years past there has been a 
rapid deterioration in the condition of every class of people in this 
country, with one exception—the owners of the soil. We find in the 
large manufacturing towns of Yorkshire and Lancashire that our orders 
have gradually declined, which also we experience in the towns and 
cities in the agricultural counties ; one customer after another drops off, 
offers a composition, goes into the Gazette, or emigrates to America : 
enquire of those that remain why these things are, they say trade has 
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so much fallen off that to live upon profit is impossible, and if they had 
not been so lucky as to have saved a little money in better times, they 
too would have been compelled to adopt the same course as their more 
unfortunate neighbours. We ask ourselves the cause of all this, are we 
suffering from some hidden, unknown, and unavoidable evil, beyond the 
reach of our rulers, and of our own control? Or are we suffering under 
the infliction of some direful calamity the dispensation of Providence to 
chasten us for our manifold national iniquities? The firmest nerved 
may quail at the prospect before us; and the wail of distress in our 
streets, the haggard look of pinching want, or of blank and hopeless 
misery must penetrate the hardest heart. In all directions we are met 
by the hoarse murmurings of discontent or the fieree scowl of revenge, 
or perchance directed by the loud tumult of insurrection or the fire of the 
incendiary. If we look around amongst our neighbours we find the 
smiles of cheerfulness and contentment have given place to looks of 
anxiety and care. We see the fulness and strength of manhood fall 
rapidly into premature old age, and the hair which naught but age 
should have whitened, bleached by the cold hand of poverty and destitu- 
tion. We see hundreds of decent respectable tradesmen, after a vain 
struggle to contend against the times, give up the contest in despair, 
become bankrupt, and with ruined fortunes and blighted hopes go 
broken-hearted to the grave, leaving their families a legacy to their 
country to increase the fearful mass of pauperism already created by 
her laws. We would ask our brother travellers with how many of such 
eases they have been acquainted within these last few years, and even 
amongst their own society, how many have they seen reduced to the 
hard necessity of accepting a scanty pittance from the hand of charity, 
and these men all! willing and eager to obtain employment to support 
themselves and families. Many and many a sleepless night have we 
passed in the hope of averting from ourselves the misfortunes and 
misery we see endured by others, and as we feel ourselves in daily 
dread of adding one other to the victims of this already too numerous 
class, our apprehensions become almost intolerable. And well may we 
be anxious ; with a salary that, with the exercise of the greatest economy 
leaves nothing at the year’s end for sickness or old age; with a situation 
dependant on the prosperity of employers who have been carrying on 
business at a loss for a long time past, partly in the hope that things 
would improve, and partly from a disinclination to discharge a number 
of old and valued servants, who, in such a case, would, with their fami- 
lies, be thrown out of bread; knowing that their losses by bad debts 
have been very heavy, and that with diminished business, and with the 
impossibility of realizing a profit in competition with the stocks of bank- 
rupts or insolvent traders, our principals must be fast losing their 
capital, and no alternative be left them, but to give up, and preserve 
what little remains, or to continue and follow the same course of ruin in 
which so many have preceded them. They possess a thorough know- 
ledge of their business, conduct every part of it upon the most economi- 
cal principles, have ample means to adopt any improvement in ma- 
chinery, and energy, industry and skill to apply it, yet are they borne 
along by the irresistible influence of this sweeping desolation, into the 
vortex of insolvency, in spite of every effort to avoid it. 
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Our friends know that living at an hotel unfits us for much serious 
thought, and that our busy occupations preclude the possibility of de- 
voting much time for reading or reflection. On a journey we seldom see 
any thing but newspapers, and they are generally so devoted to party 
subjects, (their editors evidently thinking it of more importance to place 
their opponents wrong, than themselves or their readers right,) so that 
it has become useless to look at them for aught but the bankrupt list, 
so we have endeavoured by the application of a little common sense to 
pick up the truth for ourselves. We had recently returned from a 
most unsuccessful journey with fewer orders and less money than ever, 
when we were induced to attend an Anti-Corn-Law Lecture, where at 
once the darkness with which we had been surrounded was dispelled, 
enabling us to see the principal cause of that suffering by which our 
country is afflicted. 

You must know, our people are, what are called, conservatives, but 
very good sort of people for all that ; so after hearing this lecture and 
reading a pamphlet or two upon the subject, and thinking over the 
matter a little, we began to sound our governor about his American 
trade, knowing he had a large sum of money out there. He said it was 
very true that if we were allowed to take American bread-stuffs and 
provisions, duty free, in exchange for our goods, they would soon be 
able to pay off their debts and give us plenty more orders, which would 
enable us to employ a much greater number of hands at advanced 
wages, when, instead of being surrounded by a grumbling, dissatisfied, 
ragged, and starving population, we should diffuse around us comfort 
and contentment. We naturally expressed our surprise that, knowing 
this, he did not join those who are exerting themselves to obtain the 
repeal of laws which he admitted were so prejudicial to his interests. 
He said he would gladly do so, but that his party had always supported 
the landed interest, and he must go with his party to the destruction 
of himself: so thought we to ourselves, must the welfare of the people 
be sacrificed to party feeling, whilst we with folded arms stand quietly 
by, and see our families beggared, and the social edifice destroyed, by 
the blind folly of those who would bury themselves in the ruins? 

Fellow-labourers, the taxes upon our industry, in the shape of re- 
strictions upon the free interchange between nations of the produce of 
each other’s labour, are the primary cause of the badness of trade. It 
is the canker-worm that is gnawing at the heart’s core of the fine old 
oak of England’s greatness! There may be yet fitful gleams of pros- 
perity, but lay not the flattering unction to your souls, that it is aught 
more than the hectic flush of a patient in the last stage of consumption, 
—the certain indication of speedy dissolution. W e have yet hopes in the 
indomitable energy of our countrymen; we cannot think that they will 
submit to national extinction without an effort, all patriotism is not yet 
dead within their bosoms that they should thus patiently endure to be 
strangled by this “old man of the sea.’ Arouse, then, and join with 
us in ‘attempting to throw off this monster which is pressing us to the 
earth, and which, if we do not destroy, will assuredly destroy us. We 
had become convinced by long experience, that the good ship “Old 
England,” had sprung a ‘leak, “that her car Zo was much damaged, and 
a large portion of it rotten, her progress impeded, and a mutiny im- 
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pending, and that without speedy help, she must founder. We believe 
the Leaguers have discovered the cause, and point out the remedy, and 
are entitled not only to the lasting gratitude of the ship’s crew, but 
to the assistance of every good seaman, in their attempts to repair the 
damage and put her again in good sailing trim: that they may speedily 
succeed, will be the earnest prayer of the wise and good. 

In the foregoing remarks we have ventured to identify ourselves with a 
particular class, and to show how immediately their own individual inter- 
ests are affected, we will now, gentle reader, with your permission, proceed 
to say a few words upon more general grounds, and show you the process 
by which we have arrived at the conclusion that these banefal laws are 
the main cause of the evils endured by us ; point out to you how deeply 
commercial travellers especially, are interested in their abolition, w hose 
welfare is identified with the prosperity of the trading and manufactur- 
ing community, and whose individual advancement in life must mainly 
depend upon the capacity of the people to consume the produce of th 
land and the loom, and upon the rate of profit attainable by the capi- 
talist in bringing that produce to market. We are conscious of our 
inability to state anything new upon a subject that has been so tho- 
roughly exhausted by abler heads ; the utmost we can hope to do, will 
be to call your attention to it, with a firm conviction that there is inhe- 
rent love of justice and truth in the minds of our countrymen, that the 
subject needs only to be placed before them fairly and impartially, to 
obtain their support and zealous co-operation. We shall not occupy 
your time in attempting to prove what must be self-evident, namely, 
that any law which reduces the quantity of an article in the market, 
must enhance its price, that any increase in the price must necessarily 
reduce its consumption, and that our corn laws produce both these 
effects ; but will proceed to show that these laws are no protection to 
the farmer, for whose interests they were professedly passed, but on 
the contrary a great injury to him and every other class of our society, 
excepting only the owners of land—-being inoperative in keeping up the 
price in good seasons, when the farmer needs protection against high 
rents, and equally so in keeping it down in bad seasons, when the peo- 
ple need protection against starvation. In confirmation of this we 
confidently appeal to the experience of all of you, whether you have 
ever known trade good, and provisions dear; but on the contrary, if 
trade is not always better when provisions are cheap, and for these 
simple reasons, a deficient harvest is so much capital lost to the coun- 
try, which reduces the people’s means of buying from the manufactu- 
rer, at which time these laws interpose to aggravate all the evils 
of scarcity, by compelling him to buy corn at the dearest market 
and at the most unfavourable time, to the benefit only of the foreign 
corn merchant and speculator; and being buyers of corn only when 
our stock is deficient, a much larger amount of the profits of labour is 
absorbed at the very time that our agricultural population is suffering 
from diminished production. It is this two-fold operation, by its action 
upon all classes, whether agricultural or commercial, in limiting their 
powers of consumption, which destroys the home trade, compels the 
shopkeeper to live upon his capital stead of his profits, gluts the 
foreign markets by forcing our merchants and manufacturers to export 
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largely at heavy losses the goods they cannot dispose of at home, ruins 
the farmer by tempting him to give high rents, by the working of high 
prices when he has nothing to sell, and by forcing him into competi- 
tion with the speculator and gambler when he has an abundant supply, 
reducing his prices at the only time when protection would be of ser- 
vice to him. This beautiful system, which, if continued, must lead 
to universal bankruptcy, has yet been extolled as “the perfection of 
human wisdom.” We believe there are still a few men to be found 
who defend this system, such minds we cannot hope to convince, and 
must leave them deeply embedded in prejudice and ignorance, like 
caleareous fossils impervious to all but the geologist’s hammer, or by 
some still more zealous searcher after Antideluvian curiosities. 

We often hear it said by some designing men, and repeated by 
many well-meaning ones, that our distress is caused by machinery 
and over production; now, will any of you think for a moment on the 
effects of machinery in any establishment with which you may be 
connected, and ask yourselves whether you know of an instance when 
machinery has been introduced, where it has not ultimately increased the 
quantity of capital and labour employed in that particular branch to 
which it has been applied. Even admitting, for argument’s sake, that 
the introduction of machinery is an evil, and that ploughs and har+ 
rows, Winnowing and thrashing machines, by displacing manual labour, 
throw people out of employment, where is the individual to be found 
in the present day, who would advocate the destruction of such 
machines. Upon this subject we need do no more than remind our 
readers, that in the three greatest and most rapid changes that have 
been effected in this country by the aid of machinery—we allude to 
the cotton and lace trade—we have conclusive evidence, that in- 
dependently of the amazing increase of production, the capital 
and population employed, we may say created, exclusively by this 
power are increased also: not only has the number of persons em- 
ployed in making both cotton goods and lace by hand not been di- 
minished, but is now actually greater than it was before machinery 
was applied to those manufactures. It does not surprise us, that 
persons who have no time or inclination for inquiry, should enter- 
tain erroneous impressions upon this subject, when we find others 
do so whose station in society, intelligence, and means of obtaining the 
best information, would lead us to expect that they, at least, would con- 
vey the truth to their less fortunate brethren. But what can we say of 
England’s Premier, prostituting his talents to obtain a paltry party 
cheer in the Senate House, and pandering to the prejudices of his 
hearers, by countenancing and encouraging the outcry against ma- 
chinery ; and that Premier a Peel! one of a family standing pre-emi- 
nent as the offspring of machinery, which, like an ungrateful son, he 
attempts to repudiate and vilify. Then, as to over production, who 
ever heard of a starving population complaining of having too much 
Corn? Our form of Common Prayer, very properly contains sundry 
modes of thanksgiving to the Deity for bountiful harvest; and we 
never yet heard any of our bishops or clergy declaring it necessary to 
alter the form, and return thanks for a deficient crop! Yet, are there 
many who act and speak so as to give us the impression, that such an 

x 
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alteration would no! be inconsistent with their views. Now my 
friends, apply this test to cotton and wool, as well as corn, for cloth- 
ing is almost as essential to us as food, and what becomes of the cry 
of over production? Besides, every body knows, or ought to know, 
that whatever increases the productive powers of a nation, adds to its 
wealth, and would, under wise laws, promote the happiness of its 
people. 

It has likewise been urged in favour of these laws, that they are 
necessary to protect the agricultural interest, to render us independent 
of foreigners, and enable us to pay our taxes; let us examine these 
assertions, and test them by the application of a little common sense: 
a commodity by the way, in which our country gentlemen must be, 
or else suppose every body else to be, very deficient. 

To protect the interest of the growers of food against its consumers! 
What would you call it if the makers of cloth had the power to pass an 
Act of Parliament to compel all who wore it to pay double the price for 
which they could obtain it elsewhere? Why, legalized robbery of one 
class, for the benefit of another! Sir Robert Peel is reported to have 
said on the hustings, at Tamworth, 


‘* Who pay the highway rates? who pay the church rates? who pay the 
tithes? I say not perhaps altogether, but chiefly the landed occupiers of this 
country, and if corn be the product of other lands, not subject to these bur- 
thens, it surely would not be just to the land of this country, which bears them 
all, to admit it at a lower duty.” 


Sir Robert Peel, in making these remarks, betrayed gross ignorance, 
or great dissimulation ; how stand the facts? The peculiar burthens 
upon land in this country, namely the land tax and tithe, are taxes 
upon rent imposed at an early period as a condition of possession, be- 
fore the estates came into the hands of the present proprietors. The 
land tax was first imposed in 1693, as a composition for feudal ser- 
vices and charges, and was originally a tax on the rental; poors rates, 
the principal burthen on the farmer, and which would be much reduced 
by a removal of restrictions upon trade, are levied on all fixed property 
as well as on land. Further, many of the taxes on agriculture have 
been repealed ; for example, the beer tax, which amounted to about 
three millions annually ; the leather tax, the assessed taxes on horses 
and vehicles used in husbandry, the fire insurance duty on farming 
stock, &c., whilst others have been much reduced, as the malt tax and 
poor rates. Now contrast England with Prussia, there the land tax, 
when imposed, was intended to be 25 per cent on the annual rent; 
there are besides, a general assessment made for the relief of the poor, 
the maintenance of bridges, the repair of roads, drains, and embank- 
ments, the support of schools, and other similar burthens, the chief 
weight of which falls wpon the land; there is also a classification tax, 
to which both proprietors and tenants are liable; in addition to these, 
the proprietors and tenants supply the funds necessary for the support 
of the clergy, and for other religious purposes, as well as the sums 
raised for disabled soldiers, and the widows and orphans of those who 
fall in battle. 

In Germany, the direct and indirect taxes upon land are numerous 
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and onerous to a great degree, each estate is subject to the following 
annual taxes, payable to the Treasury, namely,—the land tax, the ordi- 
nary contribution tax according to the number of ploughs, a payment of 
six per cent according to the estimated value of the property, the house 
tax, protection money, dowries to princesses upon their marriage, 
billeting and conveying troops, magazine corn, and forage according 
to the number of ploughs, extraordinary services upon particular occa- 
sions, and in time of war, a war tax. 

The following parish taxes are payable by proprietors, poor money 
according to the value of property, payments for the house of correc- 
tion, and expenses attending criminals, school taxes, scot and lot to 
the church, salaries of the clergyman, clerk, and school-master, accord- 
ing to the number of acres. 

There are, besides several indirect taxes, of which we may mention, 
a tax on newly-acquired property, on land, on inheritances, and on 
auctions ; there are also dyke and sluice money, and parish taxes. 

The services performed by the tenant constitute a heavy charge in 
addition to his rent; he is obliged to provide conveyances for the go- 
vernment and the clergy when required; to pay tithes and dues 
to the rector and clerk ; plough in his turn the clergyman’s fields ; 
bear his customary share in repairing the public and private roads, 
and afford all necessary assistance in case of prisoners. His labour 
on the public roads generally occupies one team from eight to fourteen 
days a year. 

The simple enumeration of these facts will be sufficient to disprove 
the allegations of Sir Robert Peel, that the land of this country is un- 
duly burdened. It may not be amiss to quote here the opinion of a 
celebrated German writer upon this subject. M. von Raumer says :— 

* The assertion most confidently made, and to which the greatest importance 
is attached, is that England, with her enormous debt, taxes, and high prices of 
labour, cannot sustain a competition with the continent, without being involved 
inruin! The question which here suggests itself is, how then have the English 
manufacturers hitherto been able to maintain competition with foreigners, and 
even to increase so enormously their exports? The means by which the manu- 
facturer is enabled to effect this, are equally at the command of the agriculturist, 
capital, industry, and intelligence, and however paradoxical it may seem, I 
affirm, that the English agriculturist, taking every thing into consideration, can 
produce equally as cheap as the foreigner.” 

We come next to the plea of rendering ourselves independent of 
foreigners! What a semi-barbarous, anti-Christian principle is here 
involved! We have always been taught to consider mutual dependence 
as the very bond that holds society together, preserving peace and 
harmony where otherwise nought but strife and discord would prevail. 
What if every tradesman were to attempt to carry it out, and render 
himself independent of his neighbour? Would it not lead to a great 
waste of time and labour? We all know the saving there is of both by 
the subdivision of employment, and the great advantage that accrues to 
society from each individual concentrating his energies on the pursuit of 
one particular object or occupation. And what is true as affecting in- 
dividuals is equally so applied to nations ; with this important dis- 
tinction in reference to corn, that individuals and nations may do with- 
out superfluous articles of manufacture, but cannot do without food ; 
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and as it is well known that our population increases in a greater ratio 
than our means of subsistence—that we do not, in a given number of 
years, grow sufficient food for our people,—and therefore we cannot 
inane independent of others for our supply, even if it were desirable 
we should be so. 

But our opponents say that, to enable the country to pay state taxes, 
it is necessary we should maintain this protection to the landed interest ; 
—here we have the climax either of folly or effrontery. Will any father 
of a family tell us, that he finds it easier to pay the income tax because 
the price of bread and beef is doubled by another impost? Surely our 
legislators have made a most notable discovery,—that two bad things 
make one good one: but upon this point allow us to place before you 
the evidence of James Deacon Hume, who was 38 years in the Cus- 
toms, and nearly 11 years afterwards at the Board of Trade. It was 
given before a select committee of the House of Commons on Import 
Duties, 1840. No. 1129 he is asked this Question :— 


‘*The purpose of protection is to support an existing interest that cannot 
support itself ?”.—‘* Yes, it is of no use, unless the trade is naturally a losing 
trade.” 


1130. * ° e. 2% 

©1131. Then it is always at the expense of the consumer, that the protection 
is imposed ?”—** I think that is manifest.” 

“©1132. You have always considered it to have that effect ?”—‘* I have always 
considered that the increase of price, in consequence of protection, amounted to 
a tax. If I am made to pay one shilling and sixpence by law for an article, 
which, in the absence of that law, I could buy for a shilling, I consider the 
sixpence a tax, and I pay it with regret, because it does not go to the revenue of 
the country. I must be taxed a second time for the state.” 

“©1133. Then it is your opinion, that every protection of a commodity, 
operates as a tax to the community at large?” Yes, most decidedly.” 

«©1134. And further, as a misdirection of capital and labour ?”—*< Yes, it is 
tempting parties to embark in a trade by a fictitious support, which in the end may 
prove a fallacious one. I have often wondered how any rulers would consent to 
incur the responsibility of such policy.” 


Here is also the evidence of John Mac Gregor, one of the joint 
Secretaries of the Board of Trade, given before the same committee, 
he says, 

‘‘ The protective duty on food, is a general tax on the nation, and a particular 
tax on manufacturing labour, navigation, &c.” 


In answer to the following questions :-— 


“© 347. Our difficulty, therefore, in competing with other countries, frequently 
arises as much from taxes for protection, as from taxes for revenue ?”—** Cer- 
tainly, more than from taxes for revenue upon commodities.” 

©1005. What is the effect of those duties on the price of every article of the 
same kind produced in the United Kingdom ?”—* The effect of those duties 
and prohibitions, is twofold, the one is exclusion, in regard to bread and provi- 
sions, except when the prices rise to what may be called great scarcity prices; 
the other is to keep up the prices generally of the same articles in England.” 

** 1006. In doing so, do not they impose a tax on the consumers of this country, 
equal to the difference of price of the whole of those articles ?”"—‘** Being the 
necessaries of life, they impose upon all the consumers of the United Kingdom, 
the greatest tax to which they are subjected.” 

** 1009. Have you ever heard any calculation of the amount of meat that 
persons consume per head ?’”—** I cannot recollect, just now, the amount.” 
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“1010. Have you ever heard any estimate of the kind, with respect to bread 
or flour ?”——‘* With respect to bread and flour, the difference which the labourer 
pays in money is, from 40 to 80 per cent. more than the foreign consumer.” 

“1013. You have stated, that the additional price amounts to the heaviest tax 
which the people of England have to pay; do you in that allude to the general 
amount of taxation, paid to the treasury ?”—‘‘ No, I allude to the general 
amount of ¢axation and other burdens, to which wages and income are subjected, 
because there are many taxes which do not go into the treasury, such as poors’ 
rates, church rates, &c., which are taxes upon income or upon wages.” 

“1014. Taking the gross amount of revenue paid into the treasury, at fifty 
millions a year, have you been able to form an opinion what proportion this 
additional taxation on the food of the country would be ?”—‘ J consider that the 
taxation imposed upon the country, upon the production of wealth, through labour 
and ingenuity, by our duty on Corn, the provision duties, and prohibitions, are 
far greater, probably much more than double the amount of the taxation paid into 
the treasury.” 

Again, it is by some weakly and wickedly attempted to set up the 
agricultural and manufacturing population in opposition to each other, 
as if they had not one and the same common interest in the general 
good ; as if the welfare of the one must necessarily include the ruin of 
the other : but we shall see how hollow is this pretence when tested by 
truth and every-day experience. Are they not each others’ best cus- 
tomers? and who ever heard of a shopkeeper getting rich upon the 
poverty of those who bought his goods? Suppose two commercial 
travellers sitting down together, the one a seller of corn and provisions, 
the other of cotton, woollen, or hats ; that the corn-dealer has just re- 
turned from his tour through the manufacturing districts, where he has 
had an excellent journey, and made large sales, and got plenty of money ; 
the other has just returned from the agricultural districts, and been 
equally successful; and each is congratulating the other, when a third 
party steps in and says :—*‘ Gentlemen you are labouring under a great 
misapprehension in supposing yourselves benefitted by the prosperity 
of each other—it is all a mistake; rely upon it, you would be both 
better off by the other going through the Gazette.” 

“Trade and land,” said one of our earliest political economists, “ are 
knit each to other, and must wax and wane together; so that it shall 
never be well with land but trade must feel it, nor ill with trade but 
land must fall.” 

The late Mr. Huskisson stated in the House of Commons, on the 
25th of March, 1830 :— 

“Tt is my unalterable conviction, that we cannot uphold the Corn laws, now in 
existence, together with the present taxation, and at the same time increase 
national prosperity, and preserve public contentment.” 


And as a further confirmation of the soundness of free-trade doctrines, 
we have a striking evidence in the state of the silk trade in Manchester 
before and after the reduction of the duty on silk. An eminent writer 
in the British and Foreign Quarterly Review says :— 


“Previous to 1824, the importation of foreign silk wrought goods was prohi- 
bited, high duties were payable on the importation of raw silk, and the exporta- 
tion of manufactured silk was encouraged by a bounty. This system was com- 
pletely changed by Mr. Huskisson’s Act, 5th Geo. 1V. c. 21. Under it foreign 
silks were admitted at an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent., the duty on the raw 
material was considerably reduced, and the bounty abolished. Since that period 
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the manufacture of silk has been considerably improved and extended. At the 
time this change took place there were 10 manufacturers in Manchester, who 
employed about 3000 weavers, and the value of silk manufactured there was 
£450,000 per annum. There are now about 30 manufacturers in that town who 
employ about 15,000 weavers. and the value of silk manufactured has increased 
to sixteen or eighteen hundred thousand pounds; and while the fabric has im- 
proved in quality, it has decreased in price from 20 to 30 per cent., in conse. 
quence of improved modes of manufacturing, and the stimulus to exertion which 
competition always gives. In 1827, our exports of manufactured silks were to 
the extent of £236,113 only; in 1839, they amounted to £865,768.” 


Our limits will not permit us to enumerate the various cases in which 
the like results have attended even a partial adoption of a sound system 
of trade. It is evident the period has at length arrived when our financial 
difficulties will compel us to remove all impolitic restraints on the free 
application of labour and capital—when the adoption of a more liberal 
and enlightened policy towards other countries, will, we trust, restore 
to our people those commercial advantages which their ingenuity, in- 
dustry, and enterprize—combined with the possession of those powerful 
elements of production, coal and iron—entitle them to expect. The 
principle is all but universally acknowledged, and our manufacturers, 
with but few exceptions, have declared in favour of the policy of a 
free and unfettered intercourse with foreign nations. 

From such a system, we have nothing to fear, and every thing to 
hope. Great Britain does not possess the physical capacity of produe- 
ing wine and fruit like France or Portugal, or silk like Italy, or cotton 
and gold like the Brazils; but she has a capital, a commercial marine, 
and a rare combination of physical and scientific power, which afford 
her unrivalled means of manufacturing the raw productions of other 
parts of the globe; a geographical position which enables her to receive 
with facility the produce of all climates, and a system of internal 
communication, by which she can distribute them throughout the 
manufacturing districts, with a degree of economy and rapidity alike 
surprising. Great Britain is, therefore, pre-eminently qualified to be 
the workshop of the world, but with all these advantages, the quantity 
of British manufactures exported is but equal to a fourth of that con- 
sumed at home. Freedom of trade would quickly open to British 
manufacturers the markets of hundreds of millions of people, many of 
whom are now entering upon the career of civilization, and beginning to 
acquire a taste for the comforts and conveniences of life. 

We would admonish the agriculturists in the words of H. D. Goring, 
Esq. the vice-chairman at the Steyning Agricultural Dinner, given last 
month :— 

**He would tell them all, as landlords and farmers, to stand shoulder to 
shoulder and manfully meet the crisis before them. He would tell them that, 
no matter when, come it would, and come it must—corn would be admitted 
free, and on legislative protection they could not depend. If they would culti- 
vate their land, and exert themselves, he could assure them solemnly, from what 
he knew himself, there was no land upon the contineut—uno farmer upon the con- 
tinent—no capital upon the continent, that ever could compete with them.” 


Above all things, let them avoid being made the dupes of those who 
would persuade them to give high rents by the promise of high prices 
from legislative protection: they will learn to know that their best 
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protection is in the prosperity of the rest of the community—that all 
other will prove deceptive and unsound. They will find upon inquiry 
that it is not the tariff of Sir Robert Peel they have to blame for the 
recent depression in the prices of their produce, but the want of 
demand from the consumers. We have the Duke of Rutland’s autho- 
rity for the fact, that all the importations during the first four months 
of the new tariff have not exceeded the average of one week's sales in 
Smithfield Market. Let the landlords, by granting long leases, give 
their tenants an interest in the soil, and we shall soon again see rise up 
around us that once “bold yeomanry, its country’s pride,”’ now, alas ! 
all but annihilated. 

We are pleased to see that the small tory manufacturers, and their or- 
gans of the press, bid fair to be soon left sole occupants of a bad pre- 
eminence—sole advocates of a system fraught with ruin to themselves and 
to that interest which has made them what they are: like the ungrate- 
ful reptile warmed into life and strength by the fostering care of its 
preserver, the only use it makes of its restored powers for mischief, 
is to turn and bite the hand of its benefactor. 

We cannot bring this article to a close without offering to our readers 
our sincerest congratulations, upon the rapid advancement made within 
the last month towards true principles, by parties who have hitherto 
appeared so blinded, as to be incapable of seeing the precipice towards 
which we were progressing with such fearful celerity. 

We congratulate the Anti-Corn-Law League more especially upon 
its progress, and upon the apt scholarship of such men as the 
Duke of Rutland, Sir J. D. Acland, and many other influential per- 
sons. We have not space to give extracts from their speeches, it 
must suffice, that they all go more or less towards the great principles 
for which the League has been so manfully contending, and for the 
avowal of which, a few short months ago, in some of the agricultural 
towns, their lecturers were subjected even to personal violence. We re- 
joice to find that at last, at the eleventh hour, the intelligent and influ- 
ential of all parties are beginning to see the true cause of our national 
malady, and we fervently hope that seeing the cause, they will have the 
courage and honesty to remove it, aud to compel their ‘party to succumb 
to patriotism,’ and legislate upon the broad basis of public utility. We 
would emphatically warn Sir Robert Peel, that his hour of trial is 
nigh, the time for expediency past, that nothing short of a total 
abolition of all restrictions upon our commerce can save the country, 
or satisfy the people ; that upon him, as holding the power to avert or 
confirm the ruin of the British Empire, will fall the awful responsibility 
of its misapplication, and that so long as he places himself in the de- 
grading position of “Sin before Satan,” he must abide the consequences 
of a false ambition, and go down to posterity as the willing tool of an 
oligarchy, sacrificing his country to their selfish ignorance, of whom he 
may well exclaim, 

“These yelling monsters, that with ceaseless cry, 
Surround me as thou saw’st ; hourly conceived 
And hourly born, with sorrow infinite 
To me; for, when they list, into the womb 
That bred them they return, and howl and gnaw 
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My bowels their repast ; then bursting forth 
Afresh with conscious terrors vex me round, 
That rest or intermission none I find. 

Before mine eyes in opposition sits 

Grim Death, my son and foe; who sets them on, 
And me, his parent, would full soon devour 

For want of other prey, but that he knows 

His end with mine involved; and knows that I 
Should prove a bitter morsel, and his bane, 
Whenever that shall be ; so Fate pronounced.” 

And now, fellow commercial travellers, one word to you and we have 
done. We have, we trust, shown that all classes but one have alike an 
interest in the quick adoption of the sound principles of commercial 
freedom. Whether viewed as a question of policy, or one of mercy and 
of justice, the response is still the same—* Let all employ their talents, 
their capital, and their industry, as each may find best for his own in- 
terest,” surely that which is best for each is best for all. Above all 
things, let food as plentiful as God has placed within our reach be 
brought to fill the mouths which God has given us to feed. Let com- 
merce be free, that trade may prosper ; let trade prosper, that all may 
earn their bread by honest toil. You, fellow-travellers, are most deeply 
and personally interested in the adoption of these views: ruin stares 
you in the face—think what can you do to save yourselves and others, 
You have the means of exerting a most powerful influence, see that 
you neglect it not ; you are brought into daily contact with numbers, 
among whom you might spread a knowledge of the true causes of the 
bad trade of which so many are complaining ; omit no good opportunity 
of explaining why destitution, pauperism, and crime are on the increase 
—why churches and schools are empty, and prisons and workhouses 
full; become, in short, the apostles of free trade, and earn the thanks 
of a grateful country. 


LAYS TO LIBERTY. 
No. III. 
GIVE US BREAD. 





Give us bread, oh give us bread ; 

Must we lie down and die, 

While God's fair earth is round us spread, 
Bursting with plenty ?—Die unfed 

Whilst o’er us hangs His fruitful sky 
Heavy with blessing? Man! oh man!— 
Give us food, while yet you can ; 

Oh! hear the lonely orphan wail, 

The words of truth are in that tale ; 

Mark that weak frame, and tottering walk, 
That haggard look,—that sickly ery,— 
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See the gaunt giant Hunger stalk, 

Smiling upon them as he passes by, 
Withering them with that ghastly smile,— 
See how they fade and fall the while. 


Nay, turn not thence thy scornful eye— 
Hark to the widow’s rending sigh ; 

See her mute anguish as her blood 

Runs pale and cold from lack of food ; 

And round about, her clam’rous brood 

Are crying—alas, in vain—for bread : 
Clasping her hand in agony, 

The mother sinks upon her knee, 

And lifts to heaven her suppliant eyes, 

** Give us bread, Oh Lord,”’ she cries ;— 
A mortal sickness gathers o’er her brain, 
She drops her nerveless hand, and slowly drooping dies. 
Was that appeal then made to God in vain ? 


See where man—proud man—the free— 
Falls down upon his naked knee, 

To beg for food—* for leave to toil,” 

To spin, to weave, or till the soil ; 

He would not see his babies sicken, 
Pale, and wither, hunger-stricken ; 

He cannot watch them, one by one, 

Fall down upon his own hearth stone ; 
He cannot see them turn to dust, 

He cannot, tho’ you say he must :— 
But you will find your erring creed 

Will fail you in the hour of need ; 

A time will come, and come ere long, 
When you shall quail before the strong ; 
For know this truth—’t were best you do, 
Know it—digest its meaning too— 

Man will not lay him down and die, 
While untouched plenty greets his eye! 
°T were not a virtue, but a vice, 

Not patience, but rank cowardice. 


Ye rulers of the land beware, 

Starvation is a fearful thing 

The patient spirit cannot bear, 

For round the heart the fiend will cling, 
Poisoning the life-blood with its sting ; 
Bursting all other bonds and ties, 
Rending all human sympathies ; 

Till the poor wretch whom hunger gnaws, 
From his own heart, the poison draws, 
Which chills his blood, and burns his brain, 
And shoots like ice through every vein, 
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Till reason from her throne be driven ; 
Passion confounds earth, hell, and heaven. 
Blending all feelings into one,— 

The pang that eats him to the bone. 


é 
The d@krest of all earthly ties, 

The bond of kindred—withers—-dies— 

He loathes the world, he hates the light, 
Love or affection blast-his sight ; 

Looks, tones of love, of thoughts of yore, 
But lacerate his heart the more. 

He loathes the sun—the clouds—the sky— 
The sun—is but a blotch vn high, 

The clouds—but darken more his path, 
The sky—is but one sheet of wrath. 

He loathes his kindred—all his race— 

He sees but in the human face 

The fiend who doth withhold his food—- 
He longs—he pines—he thirsts for blood. 
All heaven and hell he’d battle through, 
Oh God! what will not hunger do? 





Ye rulers of the land beware, 

Hear! hear in time a people’s prayer ; 
List to the cry that long hath gushed, 
From myriad lips for bread, 

E’er your own palaces are crushed 
Beneath the stern avenger’s tread, 

If you would save the poor from guilt, 
Your country’s dearest blood being spilt, 
If you would banish crime and wrong, 
Or seek to scape rebellion long ; 

If you would wish to see our land, 

The foremost of the earth, 

If you would wish your wide command, 
Richer at every birth, 

Then give us bread, oh give us bread. 
Would you not look from your high places, 
On civil war's relentless traces ; 

Would you not see your towers and halls, 
Masses of rent and smouldering walls! 
Would you not wake consuming fire, 
Beneath a nation’s once roused ire ! 
Then give us bread, oh give us bread. 


W.H.D 
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HENTY MORGAN: 


THE MAN WITHOUT A SHILLING. 


> 


CHAPTER I. 
HENTY’S ABSENCE OF MIND WITH OTHER PARTICULARS. 


The exertions of the day had been very fatiguing, and as I had 
tasted nothing since my early breakfast at Thamesford, I began on 
my return to my lodging, to feel rather faint, for want of food. I 
therefore entered a large eating-house, and having ordered a plate of 
meat, took my place at a corner of the only unoccupied table. The 
room happened to be very full, and the visitors exceedingly talkative ; 
so that, in addition to the usual clatter of such a scene, there was a 
loud concert of voices high in conversation. In the midst of all this, 
as I sat, not so much absorbed in thought, as a prey to melancholy 
feelings, with my head supported by my arm; the company were 
suddenly startled at hearing a loud imperative voice, call “ silence!” 
in a tone that seemed to brook no disobedience. The command 
was instantly complied with, and the immediate cessation of voices 
roused me from the reverie in which I was plunged, to behold the 
eyes of the whole room turned upon me with surprise, and presently 
to hear all the mouths open in a burst of laughter. I seemed quite 
fitted for causing astonishment of this sort, wherever I made my 
first appearance ; and I collected my senses only to be aware, that, in 
a fit of absence, the hum, which struck my ear, had carried me back 
to my school-table, at Pandora House, and that I had unwittingly 
put in practice a piece of authority, which, if it met with little 
success at Dr. Hogdaw’s, met here with still less observance. Much, 
therefore, as I wished for a rest, I was fain to devour my portion as 
speedily as possible, and get out of the reach of the various gibes, 
mimicries, and jokes, which on all sides had begun to assail me. 

But I had now a task to perform, to which, notwithstanding my 
imminent penury, I had the greatest difficulty to bring myself. To 
a wild young surgeon walking the hospitals, or to a scrambling 
student at Somerset House, it may appear a matter of light import, or 
perhaps a jest to pay a visit to that uncle, who has such a number of 
unlucky nephews ; but with me it was otherwise. Educated as I had 
been, and hitherto in a great measure connected with families whose 
professions and principles had accustomed me to avoid anything like 
irregularity or carelessness of conduct, I had always looked upon 
having recourse to a pawnbroker, as something, if not criminal, at 
least disgraceful. But it was to be done, and [ therefore thought, 
the sooner it was over the better. Consequently I proceeded to the 
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shop to which I had been directed by Plastoe, but here shame, pride, 
fear, disgust, and the retollection of my early fortunes, gave me a 
severe struggle. How often did I stop short at the loose swinging 
door that was slammed backward and forward by poverty-stricken 
wretches, more miserable perhaps, but less delicate than myself; how 
often did I look up at the three balls, and then at the door; and then 
up and down the street to see whether I was noticed. How I affected 
to have no other interest in looking in at the window than mere 
curiosity in examining the heterogeneous collection of watches, tele- 
scopes, rings, brooches, flutes, teaspoons, fiddles, and bibles, which it 
presented ; and how I manceuvred my way in at last, as though to 
purchase a bargain instead of to sell one. I waited my turn in this 
dark depository in which the necessitous are compelled to find a tem- 
porary sustenance by sacrificing the meaus which might ensure them 
a permanent support. There was a mean old woman haggling with 
a thin, pale, blood-sucking looking man over the counter, about the 
advance upon a pair of sheets and a silver sugar-tongs ; which, when 
she had obtained, and whilst I was pitying her necessities, she hastened 
out, and joining another in the street, entered the opposite gin 
shop with the produce of her security. At length I was roused from 
my musing, by the impatient, overbearing voice of the shopman. 
« Now, Sir, if you please, let me know what you want.” I was almost 
inclined to retire, but though I was nearly choked, I handed over my 
watch and stated I wished to sell it. ‘Oh! we don’t buy,” said the 
fellow, “you had better pledge it; how much do you want upon it?” 
Here he opened it and examined the works. “ It cost,” said I, “ four- 
teen guineas.” “Can't give you more than five-and-forty shillings: 
we'll let you have that,” and he handed it back to me with the greatest 
indifference. I felt that [could not venture a second application any- 
where else; the watch was parted with, and, for the first time, I re- 
ceived a pawnbroker’s duplicate; and slinking off, returned to my 
lone chamber. I sat on my bed and gave imyself up a prey to the 
most gloomy reflections. 

But when I took a retrospect of my past life since the death of my 
parents, although I had no serious crime to reproach myself with, 
excepting the yielding a weak compliance to the scoundrel Crawson 
in the affair of the false reference, yet I could not help acknowledg- 
ing that all the misfortune and degradation I was now about to suffer, 
had been brought on by my own imprudence and wilful neglect of 
good counsel in the first instance. Had I listened to the advice of 
Sewell or Schuster, I should not have lost my money to Plastoe, nor 
have been persuaded by him to acquiesce in a deception which had 
cost me a loss of character and situation, and had led to the estrang- 
ing from me of a man, who, had I been more careful and shown more 
regard for his friendship, might perhaps have helped me to avoid the 
troubles with which I was now beset; neither should I have had to for- 
swear myself by having recourse asecond time to the same disgrace- 
ful source of employment ; nor should [ have been thrown into a low 
school, there to form a hasty connexion with a character whose inti- 
macy, however I might from particular circumstances feel attached to 
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him, had done me prejudice in the opinion of the only person who 
had it in his power to help me out of my present difficulty. This 
train of thought by no means soothed my solitude; and when the 
contrast of my boyish prospects rose again before me; when I medi- 
tated on the death of my parents, and called to mind that of the 
only three persons who really were attached to me, one was out of 
reach, another by his own folly a prisoner, and the third an outcast 
and perhaps an outlaw, but where I knew not; when I found my- 
self thus alone, sinking in the scale of society, lower at every step, 
and all before me lowering and gloomy, and when I knew myself 
doomed in a few days to merge among the lowest, if not the most re- 
probate of society, grief found an utterance, and falling on my face I 
wept bitterly. 


CHAPTER III, 


HENTY IN THE MILITIA; OF THE EQUIPMENT, DISCIPLINE, AND 
TACTICS OF THAT GALLANT BODY. 


Long before I had eaten my watch, the time of my respite had 
expired, and I had, according to the form, sincerely promised and 
sworn to be faithful, and bear true allegiance to his majesty King 
George, and faithfully to serve in the militia within Great Britain, for 
the defence of the same during the period for which I was enrolled, 
unless previously discharged. I had also declared upon oath that I 
was troubled neither with fits nor children, and that I had neither a 
wife nor a rupture, and being in no ways disabled by lameness or 
otherwise, so as to hinder me from running away, I suppose, in case 
of an engagement; and being neither a soldier nor a sailor, I was re- 
ceived as a proper subject to serve in the militia, which was that year 
to be called out, without fail, for a training of eight-and-twenty days. 

Passing over all the unimportant circumstances which intervened, 
and supposing me to have left the whole of my wardrobe, except ab- 
solute necessaries, in the secure custody of a pawnbroker, the reader 
will now be pleased to imagine me as having joined—in a country 
town smelling of tan—my division of his majesty’s forces, and as 
equipped in conformity to regulation. Invested, then, with a pair 
of thick shoes, an uncouth fatigue dress of white woollen, without a 
belt, and a rusty old-fashioned light infantry cap, with a little dark 
green cabbage knob of a feather, a green cord and tassel, and a brass 
plate in front, you might have thought on looking at me, that some 
second Frankenstein had created a new man, and had selected his 
principal component parts from the persons of a miller, a cricketer, a 
chimney-sweep, and a conscript. Such was the figure which I cut as 
an individual; whether I looked better or worse than my com- 
tades in arms, I will not presume to say; but taking us as a body, 
surely such a set of scarecrows were never gathered together. If Fal- 
staff had reason to be ashamed of his regiment, I am sure I had no 
cause to be proud of mine; and as the mad fellow told him he had 
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unloaded all the gibbets, and pressed the dead bodies, so it might have 
been suspected of our commander that he had deprived the turnip. 
fields and market-gardens of their natural protectors; and, jesting 
apart, I really fancied that the birds were shyer of us than of other 
péople. It seemed, too, as though the military authorities at whose 
orders we were called forth and dressed, had expected that the men 
were to be made for the clothes; instead of the clothes for the men. 
Here was a little fellow bundléd up in his military suit, in which, if he 
did not look like a hog in armour, he. very much resembled a pig ina 
sack ; and, side by side with him, a great tall, thick, knock-kneed lout, 
with his jacket tight upon his chest, the buttons strained almost to 
flying off, whilst his trousers, half way up his calves, fitted his thighs 
so closely, that they seemed like two huge over-stuffed saveloys boiled 
white. The inexpressibles of one pressed him so cruelly that he was 
compelled in marching to adopt the gait of a man who is walking. with 
a leg on each side of a gutter; the jacket of a second pinched him 
under the arms, which obliged him him to throw them out like a sema- 
phore, or a frame to beat a coat upon ; whilst a third, sunk up to the 
ears in his collar, and with his hat resting upon it, brought to mind 
nothing so much as a cod’s head and shoulders. 

But it was when we were assembled en masse, as the French say, 
that we showed to most advantage. In line I cannot call it, for fear 
the reader should imagine a straight one, which had nothing to do 
with ours. It was indeed, on parade that we presented the appear- 
ance of an overgrown awkward squad, or a disorderly edition of the 
Miller and his Men. In spite of the serjeants, who, though themselves 
militia-men, absolutely blushed for us, and notwithstanding their 
utmost efforts to keep an even front rank, we did little honour to their 
exertions. As long as they let us stand stil! it was all very well, but 
on the very first word of command, requiring anything like a change 
of position, we began invariably to exemplify the doctrine of curves 
in a manner that might have edified a mathematician, but would have 
sent a martinet into fits. Yet all this was nothing to what we could 
do when once fairly put in motion. At the word “right face,” witha 
discordant scrape on the gravel, which set on edge the teeth of the 
whole neighbourhood, we turned one after another—but, like the 
sticks of a damaged and refractory Venetian shutter, not all the same 
way ; and then headed by two drums and a fife, and preceded by silly 
Sammy, the town idiot, in full uniform, with a tattered old regimental 
jacket, paper epaulettes, a hat without a crown, a goose pinion for a 
feather, and a wooden sword in his hand, and with about twenty men 
with scarlet coats and firelocks in the first company, we commenced 
our march. This generally lay through the market place, in which, 
on a market day, it occasioned no little commotion; for what with 
dogs barking and scampering round us like aid-de-camps;_ troops 
of boys in front, flank and rear, all running and roaring, “ here, they 
come! here comes the soldiers! here comes the malicious regiment 
We shambled, shufiled, shoved, pushed, waddled, and scrambled along, 
trampling down the chickens and goslings that could not get out of 
our way, overturning egg and fruit baskets, and doing considerably 
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more damage than we should probably have effected in the country 
of an enemy. Such were the military pomp and circumstance of our 
progress, and with drums beating, fifes squeaking, children shouting, 
hucksters scolding ; no wonder was it that scared at our approach, 
turkies gobbled, ducks quacked, geese cackled, cocks crowed, hehs 
chuckled, and all terrified out of their senses, strutted, waddled, flut- 
tered and hopped out of our way in every direction. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SOMEWHAT MORE OF THE MILITIA AND ITS OFFICERS. HISTORY 
OF THE MAJOR’S NOSE. 


The mortification and ridicule attendant on the being attached to 
such a caricature assemblage of soldiers, if they may be so called, 
were trifling grievances, when compared to the annoyance and misery 
I underwent, from being compelled to consort with them as men. 
There were certainly several very honest individuals amongst them, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and sons of reduced farmers, who, unfortunate 
as myself, had been unable to afford a substitute, and were conse- 
quently taken from their employment; but as the tastes and habits of 
these gcod fellows were diametrically opposite to those in which I had 
been confirmed both by education, and by the station, humble 
as it was, which I had hitherto held in the world; and as I could 
neither sit drinking and smoking in the tap of a public-house, nor 
play at skittles and quoits im the yard, nor toss for beer, nor hunt up 
the drabs in the street, I was pronounced even by those with whom 
I was in least disfavour, as sulky. As for the bulk of our batta- 
lion, which of course, was composed of substitutes, I can say still 
less in its favour. Disbanded soldiers, tramps, stable boys, gamblers, 
from fairs and races, runaway husbands, dissolute footmen, vagrants, 
and drunken labourers out of work, in short, all the vagabonds who 
are comprised in the class, established by Falstaff, and by him so 
admirably described, as consisting of the cankers of a calm world 
and a long peace ; all these I say, offered still fewer attractions ; and 
the quantity of blasphemy, drunkenness, and obscenity, which I daily 
had to hear and witness, was particularly shocking. Of the officers, 
excepting what I saw in public or heard in conversation, I knew 
nothing, but that they appeared quite as great men, each in his own 
way, as Major Sturgeon, and with true English pride, kept the pri- 
vates at as much distance as if we had all been a regiment of the 
Guards. Otherwise they had a peaceable sort of braggadocio demean- 
our, and an inoffensive swagger that passed off very well in a town 
where there were no military; and I dare say they were perfectly 
harmless in all respects. Indeed the captain of the very company in 
which I had the honour to serve, or rather to be drilled, had, I was 
told, formerly been a linen draper, and still handled his sword just as 
though it were a yard measure ; and it was reported of him, that, on 
one or two occasions, when he was lost in contemplation of the dresses 
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of the ladies who came to see the parade, he had narrowly missed 
cutting off his own ear, by attempting to stick his weapon at the side 
of his head as he had been accustomed to do his pen when he had to 
serve a customer 

But the pride of our staff, the flower of our force, was Major Jolli- 
body, called by the men “ Laughing Jack,” from the circumstance of 
his approach being invariably announced by a loud echoing ha, ha, ha! 
Great indeed was the respect and deference paid by his brother offi- 
cers to the gallant Major, who had seen more service perhaps than all 
of them put together. Major Jollibody had served in Yorkshire and 
in Scotland, and had been also in Ireland during a very warm tithe 
campaign, in which he had honourably distinguished himself on several 
occasions. From this, as well as from his appearance, he was the very 
phenomenon of our troops. Imagine then a man about five feet ten 
in height, with a slight inclination to corpulency, prancing on foot to 
parade, with a regimental coat half unbuttoned, and the flaps of it 
brought round forward by his hands which he always kept in the 
pockets, whilst just under the broad ample disk which was thus left 
discovered behind dangled a sword like a tail; his sash was all loose 
and awry, and his head thrown well up, was crowned with a hat and 
long feather stuck back upon it at an angle of forty five degrees. 
Long before he came within reasonable speaking distance the Majo 
was distinguished, not more by his martial figure and array, than by 
his wonted signal, “ Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! ha, ha, ha! aha!” the 
last syllable of which was prolonged into a scream of obstreperous joy- 
ousness. But the feature by which nature had principally distinguished 
the gallant major, was his nose, which stuck out as bold and as sharp 
as a pruning knife, and as if nature had not done enough for it, the 
fortune of war had bestowed on it a large scar which rendered it still 
more conspicuous. Various were the accounts in circulation about 
the origin of this incontestible document of military prowess. Some 
affirmed that he had received a blow in a Dublin row from a shillelah; 
others that it had been inflicted on him by a gentleman with whose 
wife he was becoming too gracious ; whilst the more malicious spread 
abroad a story, for the truth of which I shall not vouch, but I do not 
deny that such a thing might have happened. 

It was affirmed, then, that during the tithe campaign in Ireland, to 
which I have now alluded, the gallant Major Jollibody had been de- 
spatched with half-a-dozen dragoons, to assist in effecting the capture 
of some cattle belonging to a poor Catholic widow, who foolishly 
enough had seruples of conscience about paying a Protestant parson 
tithe for the support of a religion which she had been taught to 
consider a false one. The capture, however, was most gallantly 
achieved in the face of a whole village, by only nine armed policemen, 
protected by the six dragoons and the major, then a lieutenant ; but 
the cattle, like brutes as they were, discovering a most truly Roman 
Catholic and rebellious spirit, displayed uncommon symptoms of insu- 
bordination by the way. But the animal that most signalised himself 
by his disorderly behaviour was a remarkably fine pig, who, whether 
from natural stupidity, or from the damnable principles which had 
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been instilled into him, could by no exercise either of persuasion or 
authority, be made amenable to order and discipline. He eluded 
the police who tried to put his leg in a string, ran between the feet of 
the dragoon horses on the march, and alternately grunted and squalled 
defiance. Now he was on this side of the road, now on that; to no 
purpose was he beaten with the flat of the sword : till the major’s pa- 
tience being exhausted, he dismounted, and declared with an oath 
that he would settle his antics. But alas! for the presumption of the 
major. No sooner was he on his feet than the pig darting head fore- 
most between them, laid him sprawling on his face, with his nose to 
the ground. The gallant officer, driven to desperation by this un- 
warrantable act of mutiny and insolence, succeeded, even at this dis- 
advantage, in catching hold of his enemy by the tail, and with a spirit 
and determination which cannot be too much lauded, sooner than re- 
linquish his prize, not only held fast, but suffered the refractory animal 
to drag him along a considerable distance on the rough road, much 
to the damage of his olfactory member. I am happy to state that his 
efforts were attended with success. The rebellious pig was strapped 
behind the saddle of one of the privates, where he amused himself all 
the rest of the journey by kicking out and giving vent to his diabolical 
feelings in the most horrible anti-Protestant outcries; and a few days 
afterwards, at the parson’s table, the gallant major had, like a New 
Zealander, the satisfaction of making a hearty meal on the body of 
his rambunctious prisoner. Such was the history of the major’s nose. 


CHAPTER YV. 


HENTY S MODE OF LIFE AS A MILITIA-MAN; HOW HE IS OBLIGED TO 
FIGHT A BATTLE, AND OF THE RESULT OF THE ENGAGEMENT. 


But let me return to my own affairs. Like that of my comrades, 
the pay which I received admitted of none of those luxurious indul- 
gences, which are considered by moralists and physicians, as so inju- 
rious to the mind and constitution ; for when, from the sum of one 
shilling per diem, and one penny, under the name of beer money 
making together thirteen-pence, our nominal pay, you deduct to the 
amount of sixpence, you will have, I opine, but sevenpence left. The 
sixpence thus deducted went to pay for my daily ration of a pound of 
bread and half a pound of meat; which I received in common with 
the others, and my breakfast, consisting of a basin of salop, a morning 
beverage well known before the common street-use of coffee, and a little 
bread and butter came generally to twopence or threepence, so that, 
with bread and cheese and beer for supper, it was quite as much as I 
could do to save a penny or two by night to provide for other outlays. 
Besides the pay which accrued to me directly in person, there was a 
small sum, [ believe as much as ten and sixpence, lodged in the hands 
of my captain, to defray other necessary expences, and for the proper 
application of which that officer was responsible. I slept in the stable-loft 
of a public-house, on which, amongst others, the militia were billeted, 
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with about five-and-twenty companions of the various degrees of 
indifferent, up to those who were completely emancipated from all these 
old-fashioned prejudices, which have so long made a distinction in the 
rights of property. In this liberal age I am almost ashamed to own 
how strongly I deprecated the plunder of what lawfully belonged to 
me, and, that, I took the most bigoted precautions to keep the 
money I had safe about me, and I only wish many a noble and sacred 
body now exposed to similar dangers may be equally successful. As 
to my clothes, they were taken in charge of, and my linen washed bya 
nice tidy girl belonging to the inn, who, if I must confess the whole 
truth, had taken such a fancy, either to my person or my uniform, 
that she implicated me in a friendship, which perhaps was not quite so 
platonic as it might have been. 

But as there were a few gratifications to which I had been ac- 
customed, and for which thirteen-pence a day made no allowance, 
I now and then sacrificed a supper to be able to indulge in them. 
Music of course was quite out of the question. Even had I not 
pawned my flute, I should have found neither place nor opportunity 
for the recreation it might otherwise have afforded ; and therefore [ 
stretched a point to furnish myself with books, which I met with means 
of doing at a penny a volume, in a little circulating library, on leaving 
a deposit of ten shillings. Thus, when not impeded by duty, I retired 
into the fields to my reading, and as I kept aloof and molested no one, 
hoped also to remain unmolested. 

But this was not so to be. To my unspeakable sorrow there was 
in the same ranks as myself, the fellow, who on account of his dis- 
honesty, I had been the occasion of getting discharged from his place 
at McFarlan’s. This villain now took every advantage of my situa- 
tion ; and fomenting the unfavourable feeling which prevailed against 
me in the battalion on account of my solitariness and reserved be- 
haviour, thus enhanced the insolence which he embraced every occa- 
sion of displaying towards me. He addressed himself to an audience, 
but too ready to sympathize with him for the injury he had received at 
my hands, and the misrepresentations and falsehoods which he propa- 
gated soon brought about me the insults of a horde of ruffians, whose 
pleasure it was, to use every means short of actual violence, to make 
the present condition of “the gentleman,” as they called me, bitter to 
my soul. Nor was violence long wanting. The fellow himself, the 
origin of all this, was too great a coward to offer it, but he soon found 
a substitute. 

One morning, as a number of us were brushing our clothes and 
cleaning our shoes in the inn yard, preparatory to appearing on pa- 
rade, a great lout of a fellow made a snatch at a blacking bottle that 
I was using, and when I remonstrated with him and proceeded to 
take it back again, put himself into a boxing attitude, and declared 
in language too shocking to repeat, that he should use it if he pleased. 
« That’s right, Jem,” cried his companion ; “ polish the gentleman up 
a bit.” Encouraged by this, the fellow drew closer and closer, and 
squaring at me as he came on, exclaimed “D—n your eyes, will ye 
fight for it.” “Go it Jem,” repeated the others; “tip it him; draw 
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the wine merchant’s cork for him, d—n un why dont’ee take the shine 
out of the .” they did not say gentleman this time. On this the 
scoundrel made such demonstrations of a blow, that I had but just 
time to start back, and as I could not box, I seized hold of a stout 
bludgeon that fortunately was lying with others against the wall of the 
yard in which we were, and flourishing it in his face, declared I would 
split his skull open if he made the least attempt to assault me. He 
seemed somewhat checked at this determination, but urged on by the 
rest, he swaggered up, saying, “ Oh! d—n ye, two can play at that, 
will ye cudgel.” “ Ay, ay,” cried the wit, “wooll’ee cudgel. Cudgel 
him, Jem; scuttle his nob for him.” The challenge was again made, 
and as I could not escape without a taint upon my courage, which 
might expose me afterwards to more mal-treatment, and as I could not 
be worse used even in case of defeat, I determined to venture the 
risk. Basket-sticks were procured in an instant, a ring formed, and 
the rascals, all with the most ferocious glee sparkling in their eyes, 
and expressed still more significantly by their mouths, stood around 
awaiting the result of the engagement. My adversary and myself 
stepped into the circle; he cheered on and I laughed at and insulted 
in every possible manner, till one fellow, more honest than the rest, 
exclaimed “ No, no, hang it, let’s have fair play. If no one else wool, 
I'll be second in this here duel to the gentleman ;” upon which they 
all set up a cry of “Ay, ay, fair play; fair play for one as well as 
Vother ;” and we began accordingly. 

Now, if the reader does me so much honour as to be interested for 
my success in this combat, I must let him know that though, when 
I accepted the challenge, I was not exempt from the nervous chilliness 
naturally preceding such an encounter before the blood is quite warm, 
yet was I not altogether without some confidence in my own dexterity 
at single stick, in the use of which I had become rather skillful ; and 
now it was that I had reason to rejoice in being acquainted with some 
means of manual defence. It was not that I was so much indebted to 
the broad-sword lessons of the corporal at the barracks of the Life 
Guards—though that, together with my former fencing might have 
laid a good foundation, but my friend Lester who was particularly 
addicted to all exercises connected with military training, had, not 
only by the aid of a dragoon-serjeant who attended the boys at Hog- 
daw’s—and with whom he had made himself a favourite—recovered all 
the skill he had acquired when in the army himself,but had also insisted 
on my joining in the sport, as farmer Ashfield calls it, “of breaking 
one another’s heads by way of making agreeable ;” and as we had 
latterly practised a great deal, owing, I suppose, to the intentions he 
had imparted to me, I was at this period more than usually expert. 

However, I had to deal with an antagonist who was very strong 
and cunning. After parrying one or two strokes, I received a smart 
blow on the head, which, irritating as it was, was still more aggravated 
by the shout of laughter which burst from the unfriendly blackguards 
around me. ‘“ One o’clock just struck,” said one fellow ; “ How do’ee 
like it, my lad,” whilst my enemy eyed me with a cold insulting sneer 
playing on his countenance, as he nodded his head at me in derision. 
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But I did not lose my temper till a second blow brought blood. “ Start- 
ed the wine marchant’s cask now—blow’d if a hant,” said another; 
“how holler it sounds.” This provoked a second peal of laughter 
which had almost made me blind with anger; but my second good- 
naturedly patting me on the back, said, “ Never mind, mate; don’t 
be too hot about it, my man; cool, my cock.” I had sense enough to 
take his advice, and a minute afterwards had the satisfaction of hearing 
him exclaim, “ That’s right; d—n’ee you'll give it to un now 3” which 
remark followed a very successful application of my weapon to my 
opponent’s skull. It was now his turn to be angry, and he had less 
control over his passion than I had. His friends, just as ready to 
laugh at him as at me, drove him to exasperation. He rushed at me 
like a bull, and as he struck wide to give more force to his blows, I 
took an advantage of an opening he afforded me to bestow on his 
head a severe postman’s knock which had such an effect, that for the 
moment he was mazed, and stood at my mercy. This was a favour 
I felt little inclined to grant him—for in addition to anger and desire 
of revenge for the unprovoked injuries I had sustained, it flashed into 
my mind, that it was only by making a decided and striking example 
that I could hereafter protect myself from being annoyed and in- 
sulted. I therefore followed up my advantage before he reco- 
vered, and, with blow after blow, driving him round the yard, 
unable to parry a single stroke, I beat him savagely, till he fell on 
his knee and cowered with his hands over his head, amidst the clamour 
of his comrades, who now thurst themselves between us, but whoever 
interfered they came in for a share of the cudgel; so that as my 
rage gave me for the moment an almost irresistible strength, some 
of them were fain to jump on the wall, others to run laughing and 
swearing out of the gate, and the whole yard was in a state of uproar 
and confusion. It was well, however, that they did interfere, for each 
blow I gave, in the fury of my vengeance, instead of allaying, served 
only to give me a fresh access of cruelty, and I should certainly have 
beaten the wretch to death. “ Enough, enough,” they cried, “ don’t 
hit him now he’s down ;” and my second pulled me away by the arm, 
saying, ‘ Dang it, don’t kill the man.” However, as he dragged me 
from my victim, towering as I was with the excitement, I uttered a 
general defiance to all who should dare insult me for the future. “ Be 
off,” was the answer,” nobody wants to meddle with ye ;” and they 
began to raise and attend to my adversary who was quite senseless. 
For myself, I had searcely washed the blood from my head and face 
when I was taken into custody by a serjeant, and by him marched off 
to a place of confinement. Here I might have remained some time 
but for the good offices of the friendly surgeon who had already been 
so kind to me, and who, having taken the trouble to inquire into the 
merits of the case, represented the affair so favourably to the com- 
manding officer, that I was dismissed with a reprimand. However, the 
fellow I had beaten was ill for a considerable time. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NEW-YEAR’S NIGHT OF AN UNHAPPY ONE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 


An old man stood by his window at midnight of the departing 
year, and cast a glance of long despair up to the immovable, ever- 
blooming heaven, and down again to the still, pure, white earth, upon 
which now was none so joy less and sleepless as he. For his grave lay 
close before him ; it was covered only by the snows of age, not by the 
verdure of youth; and he had brought nothing with him from his 
whole, long, teeming life, nothing save errors, sins and disease, a 
wasted body, and a blighted soul, a breast full of poisons, and an old 
age of remorse. The beautiful days of his youth now appeared before 
him in the form of spectres, and drew him back again to that bright 
morning, when his father first placed him upon the cross-way of life, 
which on the right leads along the sunny path of virtue into a wide 
and tranquil land of light and harvests, and full of angels; and on the 
left conducts downward to the mole-holes of vice, into a cavern full of 
dropping poison, hissing serpents, and dank noisome vapours. 

Alas! the serpents fastened on his bosom, and the drops of poison 
fell on his tongue, and he discovered where he was. 

Distractedly, and with unutterable grief, he cried to heaven: “ Give 
me back my youth! Oh, father! place me again upon the cross-way 
of life, that I may choose differently ! PY 

But his father and his youth had long been gone. He saw whisps 
dancing upon the pools, and vanishing in the church-yard, and he 
said: “those are the days of my folly ! ” He saw astar shooting from 
heaven, glittering in its fall, and dissolving upon the earth. “ That 
is [;” said his bleeding heart, and the serpent-teeth of remorse struck 
deeper into his wounds. 

His wild imagination showed him sleep-walkers stealing along upon 
the roofs of the houses ; a wind-mill raised its arms threatening de- 
struction, and a skull in the empty charnel-house gradually assumed his 
features. In the midst of his agony he suddenly heard the chimes 
from the steeple, announcing the new-year, and it sounded to him 
like a hymn from a far distance. Gentler emotions filled his breast ; 
he looked around the horizon, and over the wide earth, and he re- 
membered the friends of his youth, who now, happier and better than 
he, were instructors of mankind, fathers of happy children, and blessed 
men, and he sighed: “ Oh, I too, had I chosen, might have slept this 
first night of the young year with dry eyes! Ah! my beloved parents, 
I mi; ght have been happy, had I fulfilled your new-years’ wishes and 
precepts.” 

In the fevered remembrance of his youth it appeared to him, as if 
the skull with his features in the charnel-house were gradually raising 
itself, and the superstition, which believes that in the new-year’s night 
spirits and the future may be seen, at last transformed it into a living 
youth, who, in the position of the beautiful youth of the Capitol, was 
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extracting a thorn from his foot ; and painfully he fancied he saw his 
former blooming figure. 

He could look no longer ; he covered his eyes; hot tears streamed 
over his cheeks vanishing in the snow; he could but sigh feebly, in- 
consolably, and distractedly, “return, oh youth, return.” 

And it did return; for he had only dreamed so frightfully in the 
new-year’s night. He was still a youth, his transgressions only had 
not been a dream ; but he thanked God that he, still young, could 
yet turn from the foul ways of vice to the sunny paths which lead to 
the pure land of barvests. 

Young reader, turn thou with him, if thou art treading his path. 
This horrible dream will one day become thy judge ; and if yo 
shouldst mournfully cry, “ come back again, beautiful youth,” 
thee it will not return. W. E. 


CLEAN STREETS. 


THE PATENT STREET-SWEEPING MACHINE V. SCAVENGERS. 


Much attention has lately been directed to the salubrity of towns ; it 
has been the subject of several government inquiries, and of a large por- 
tion of the elaborate report by “Mr. C hadwick, (Secretary to the Poor- 
Law Commissioners) lately reviewed at considerable length in our pages. 

A most important branch of that inquiry is the cleanliness of the 
streets ; for it is evident that upon their condition must very materially 
depend the cleanliness of our clothes, our persons, and our houses,— 
that the air in which we exist must be rendered impure, if large quan- 
tities of decomposing filth be allowed to remain for days, aye for weeks, 
in our public streets,—that the rivers into which our sewers empty them- 
selves are needlessly poluted (and that is quite superfluous) if every 

shower washes into them some hundreds of cart-loads of soil, which, if 
properly managed, would be most valuable manure. While our horses 
are made to undergo unnecessary toil from the great additional draught 
which mud, or even dust upon the road occasions, and the roads them- 
selves are faster worn away than they would be, were the mud not allowed 
to remain upon them, which by keeping them wet, and the sub- soil soft, 
renders them more liable to injury from the passing vehicles. 

Yet the remedy for all these evils, though evident enough, ii em- 
ployment of a sufficient number of scavengers—was not easy of applica- 
tion, because of the enormous expense. ‘We believe it would have been 


* In 1838, 134 millions of square yards of streets in Manchester were swept, 
and 39,409 loads of sweepings carted away. In 1841, the same streets were swept 
so often as to amount to a total of 214 millions of square yards, but only 25,029 
loads were removed. A large portion of the sweepings always consist of soil forced 
up between the stones, it is evident that this difference of 14,380 loads must have 
been exclusively from that source. 
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good policy, real economy, to have incurred this expense, great as it 
_aaet have been ; that the total amount of individual savings would 
have exceeded the general expenditure, while the comfort and health- 
fulness of all would have been promoted ; but it is very comfortable to 
find that an ingenious mechanist, (Mr. Whitworth, of Manchester,) 
offers us all the advantages without the additional expense. 

Many of our Manchester readers must have noticed a very ingenious 
machine—an automaton scavenger—engaged in its useful labours, 
drawn quietly through the streets, at the same rate as other carts, and 
making no more disturbance, while its revolving brooms sweep up the 
dirt, like a gigantic cat licking up cream. 


“ The apparatus consists of a series of brooms suspended from a light frame of 
wrought iron, hung behind a common cart, the body of which is placed as near 
the ground as possible, for the greater facility of loading. As the cart-wheels 
revolve, the brooms successively sweep the surface of the ground, and carry the 
soil up an inclined plane, at the top of which it falls into the body of the cart. 

* The apparatus is extremely simple in construction, and will have little ten- 
dency to get out of order, nor will it be liable to material injury from accident. 
The draught is not severe on the horse. Throughout the process of filling, a 
larger amount of force is not required than would be necessary to draw the full 
cart an equal distance. 

“The success of the operation is no less remarkable than its novelty. Pro- 
ceeding at a moderate specd through the public streets, the cart leaves behind it 
a well swept track, which forms a striking contrast with the adjacent ground. 
Though of the full size of a common cart, it has repeatedly filled itself in the 
space of six minutes, from the principal thoroughfares of the town. This fact, 
while it proves the efficiency of the new apparatus, proves also the necessity for 
a change in the present system of street-cleaning.” 

That there must necessarily be great economy in the improved pro- 
cess is evident from the following statements : 

“ The process of street-cleaning consists of three parts, viz., sweeping, load- 
ing, and carrying. Under the present system, these are entirely distinct opera- 
tions. Each of them constitutes a protracted and expensive process ; and the 
two former absorb a large amount of human labour. By the aid of the Self- 
loading Cart, one horse is enabled to perform all the three processes, which are 
not only carried on simultaneously, but as it were, blended in one operation, 
whilst each is so far simplified as to render the combination less complex and 
protracted, than the single process of either sweeping or loading by the present 
mode. 

“‘ By the present mode of sweeping, the dirt is first moved from the centre to 
the sides of the street, and there collected into heaps for convenience in loading. 
An immense amount of time and labour is thus consumed ; the mass of dirt being 
moved over a wide extent of surface, and the operation of cleaning continually 
retarded by the accumulation. It is caleulated that each particle, on the aver- 
age, moves through twenty feet of space, before the operation of loading com- 
mences, and that the preparatory sweeping for each load, consumes the greater 
part of a day’s labour. 

“Here the advantage of the Patent Apparatus is self-evident. It entirely 
supersedes the whole process just referred to. The dirt, instead of being swept 
from one part of the street to another, is swept at once into the cart, and the 
street is cleared effectually. The operation of sweeping, in fact, merges in that 
of loading, and both are performed without the intervention of human labour, 
When going at the rate of only two miles per hour, with brooms three feet wide, 
the Patent Apparatus will clean nearly sixty superficial square yards per minute. 
This is about the average rate of work done by thirty-six men. Supposing the 
Apparatus to work five hours per day, it would clean 18,000 yards, equal to the 
performance of eighteen men.’ 
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Those who wish for full information we must refer to Mr. Whit- 
worth’s pamphlet, while we pass on to answer the very foolish objection 
‘that the introduction of this machine will throw the poor scavengers 
out of employment.” We answer first, it is probable that the police 
authorities will prefer having the streets kept in better order to diminish- 
ing the expense of scavenging ; in which case, as many men will be em- 
ployed by them as before, and all the advantages of cleaner streets will 
be an unmixed good. But if it should be found possible to keep them 
clean enough with the machines for £5000, while it would cost £10,000 
or more to keep them as clean without them, will any man out of Bed- 
lam advise us to spend the £10,000 in preference to the £5,000 ? And 
if he do, why? Oh! to give employment to a hundred poor fellows 
who are out of work. ‘‘ Yes, and to deprive of employment an- 
other hundred of poor fellows who are in work ;” for if this £5000 
thus stupidly expended were left in the ratepayers’ pockets, they would 
spend it each in his own manner, and thus give employment to those 
whose business it is to supply the articles they purchase. The hun- 
dred men put out of work balance the hundred put in, while the articles 
of luxury, comfort, or necessity of which the ratepayers are unjustly 
deprived for the gratification of a mock-philanthropical crotchet, is an 
uncompensated evil. But it is argued :—‘ The men displaced are 
paupers, who must be maintained by the public, and may as well be 
made useful.”’ Granted. When the men, from whatever cause, can 
clean the streets more economically than the machines, let them ; till 
they can, the argument is worth nothing: or suppose the extra £5000 
is paid out of the poor-rates, why then the men have been employed in 
doing that which would have been as well done without their help, and 
all which they have not earned, but might have done, had they been 
rationally employed, which would surely have been something, how- 
ever little, is so much loss. We would, moreover, just remark that to 
employ men delicate, weakly, broken in constitution, such as paupers 
usually are, as scavengers, in which they are greatly exposed to wet, 
and damp, and cold, if not, as we hope it is, the result of thoughtless- 
ness, bears a very unpleasantly close resemblance to cruelty. 


MANCHESTER MEN AND MANCHESTER MANNERS. 


“The manufacturing interests’ have other evils to bear up against 
than the occasionally heavy pressure of trade fluctuations, and other 
annoyances to endure than those inherent merely to business. Mis- 
representation, and an obstinate determination to make the necessary 
evil of party the criterion for the whole, has been the ru/e—justice 
and fair dealing the exception of most soi-disant “ descriptions” of 
the manufacturing system. 

To a spurious philanthropy, engendered by prejudice and fostered by 
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an apathy preventing the investigation of the reality ; and to a philo- 
sophy too shallow to estimate aright the necessary evils of the actual, 
may be ascribed the conventional horror with which “the system”’ has 
been all along regarded. And, as every strong prejudice that has hold 
on the public mind will sooner or later find an utterance, from time to 
time works have appeared as the exponents of a virtuous indignation 
against the “‘system,” each more or less Machiavelian—each well skilled 
in the practice, if not in the philosophy, of abuse. 

There are few problems more difficult to solve than those involving 
a determination of the characteristics of social life. Society, in its 
Protean variety, and indefinite extension, to be rightly known needs 
long, deep, and earnest study ; an acquaintance with the springs of 
human action ; penetration to measure the rea/ even beneath the close 
folds of assumption ; judgment to discriminate motive and not to see in 
action alone the exponent of character: all this, and more, is essential 
to unravel that mesh of intricacies we term society. 

In its widest acceptation, we take “‘ Society” to mean all and every 
thing that can affect the relation of man with man. It comprehends 
law, polities, trade, as well as the intercommunion of private life ; its 
rule is the international law of clique and circle—of which the hand- 
books on etiquette, and the dicta of the petits mditres, are as the Vattel 
and the Grotius. 

It is of this last superficial, but not unimportant, manifestation of 
social life in Manchester, that Mrs. Stone’s work* purports—if of any- 
thing—to give a description; but it is from its broadest, coarsest fea- 
tures, that the lines are drawn. We say if of anything, because we 
really are in doubt as to the real object of the work ; but that it will 
be,—that it has been taken as a picture of Manchester manners, we 
know ; on this ground alone can it claim attention. As to its merits 
as a literary production, we should say it is a clever failure. It 
gives evidence of talent, but more of its mis-direction. There is in it 
much of candid praise, but there is more of covert detraction. There 
is not a little that looks like a fair portraiture, but at the same time 
there is much that has the appearance of pandering to the prejudices of 
“condescending marchionesses.””’ We opened the work expecting a 
picture of Manchester manners, but as Sancho says, “Some people 
look for gammons where there is not even a peg to hang them on.” 
Although Goethe remarks that the excellence of an author is in some 
degree in proportion to his unintelligibility, he simply meant that the 
highest range of thought would find but an inadequate expression in 
common language, and so be liable to misconception ; he certainly did 
not mean that such works as ‘William Langshaw”’ must be pronounced 
admirable, because of their want of unity of design, and their bungling 
execution. 

As a tale, this is dull and uninteresting,—a compound of anachro- 
nisms, mis-quotations, and plagiary. The abrupt transitions, and un- 
assimilated mixture of fact and fable, in imitation of Bulwer’s easy 
changes, are but wooden-legged pirouettes. The hero is no hero, and 
the heroine only the most passable personage introduced ; William 
Bladon, the hermit, is an unnecessary intrusion ; and the “ Race Week” 

* William Langshaw, the Cotton Lord, &c. 
Aa 
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episode, with its strange mistakes, and Peel’s speech, seem violently 
pressed into service to fill up space. In short, for we will not trespass 
further upon our readers patience, nor occupy our space by any longer 
notice of the execution of this work, there is little interest excited, 
and none sustained; and if the tale contains no improbabilities, it is 
because the flow of incident—if it can be so called—never rises above 
the veriest commonplace. Nevertheless, the spirit Mrs. Stone exhibits 
is mild and gentle in comparison with that of many of her predecessors 
in the same track. She has none of the unscrupulous fierceness of 
Mrs. Trollope, nor of the maudlin philanthropy of the Ashley school ; 
and had she been a little less one-sided, and had she indulged a little 
less in sneering detraction, her book might be past without a comment, 
as a harmless, commonplace picture of any trading community. 

We have no intention to attempt the natural history or physiology 
of Manchester society. Albeit we have known somewhat of the “sib- 
boleth of her entrance,’ we can boast no admission to the “ holy of 
holies :”” nor are we inclined to sit in judgment on a question so varied 
and so difficult, even were the facts and the witnesses arrayed before us. 
But this we do know, that granting the truth of all Mrs. Stone has 
stated, there is still more that she has not stated, which will materially 
change the complexion of the whole ; and at the same time, there is 
something in the present juncture which peculiarly demands that we 
should not sit calmly beneath the infliction of an exparte statement, 
liable to a calumnious interpretation. Manufactures—commerce—the 
vitam conducibelem was never in so direct an antagonism to the otium 
—(the phrase usually runs) cum dignitate, of the country. The case 
of the Joint Stock Banks appears at first sight strong against Man- 
chester intelligence or probity; the late disturbances have published 
what has been interpreted into the insecurity of the manufacturing sys- 
tem ; circumstances have arraigned Manchester at the bar of public 
opinion, and the testimony of any witness, however worthless, is of 
more than of its intrinsic importance. 

That the Langshaws and Balshaws of Mrs. Stone may find their 
prototypes in Manchester, and that there is much that deserves the lash 
of her ridicule is most true, but 

Adsit 
Regula, peecatis quee peenas irroget wquas : 
Ne seutica dignuin horribili sectere flagello. 

There is the cold and ostentatious periodical display—inhospitable 
hospitality—the infliction of misery, under pleasure disguised ; there 
is costly profusion unflavoured by courtesy, save the stiff and uneasy 
assumption, donned with the holiday suit to grace the feast ; there is 
the close reciprocity system, born of a commercial spirit, that species of 
social book-keeping that exacts for every man’s convivial coin the full 
measure of his change; hospitality is meted out as a draper does 
his tapes—so much for so much; the cold philosophy of Rochefow- 
cault has an exemplification here, and the generous promptings of many 
a kindly heart are too often checked by the noli me tangere spirit of 
wealth. That this spirit pervades Manchester is true: but where 
does it not? Is it peculiar to the metropolis of the north? Is it 
not rather the bane of the social system in England generally? Isit 
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not the necessary condition of every society in which the various 
grades are not marked out in an “ Almanack de la cour?” Zs it not 
human nature ? 

True, the plea absolute—the quid pro quo is a fair one in general :— 
but social enjoyments should not be subjected to a spirit of barter. 
The pleasures of society do not spring from the wealth a man has, or 
the prestige of fashion, or the splendour and profusion of the enter- 
tainments to be given and taken, but from the interchange of thought, 
and more than all in the quiet, graceful overflow of kindliness and 
good humour, and in the reciprocation of “the small sweet courtesies 
of life.” But the fairest estimate to be made of the right or wrong in 
this, as in most matters, is by comparison:—of comparison with 
others,—of comparison with assumed perfection :—and weighed in 
this fair balance, we may venture to say that Manchester will cause 
many of her contemporaries to kick the beam. There is everything 
to palliate the existing state of things,—there is nothing to induce des- 
pondency. The rapid accumulation of wealth, and the mushroom-like 
rise of many families in Manchester, have of necessity precluded the 
attainment of that refinement of manners which accompanies long and 
hereditary possession. The toil—the heat—the entire devotion of 
every thought to the pursuit of wealth, leave no time or inclination for 
the more elevated and refined pleasures of the intellect and of the 
taste ; and the rude jostling of trade intercourse prevents the polish of 
cultivated society. But the Manchester men, to their credit, pretend 
to nothing more than what they are. There is little false assumption or 
absurd apeing of the manners and doings of the higher classes. Their 
pride has an honest foundation—their hearts are in their right places : 
and subscribing as we do to the doctrine of Fielding, that there is 
nothing really ridiculous but affectation, we deny the right to any or 
every one, not to smile, but to sneer, albeit their new garniture may 
sit ungracefully, and their carriage be constrained under circumstances 
so novel. 

Time is an important element in all changes, and time, at least enough 
of it, has been wanting to habituate the Manchester men to the graceful 
and easy use of the wealth that has been showered upon them. It is not 
the first, or even the second generation, by whom the fitting use of the 
newly-acquired power will be made with dignity and propriety—the first 
will probably be coarse, and the second is likely to be arrogant. The 
first quality is inherent, the latter may be checked ; but it is not by 
any such implied censure as Mrs. Stone’s that any change for the better 
will be wrought. To exacerbate the feelings by taunts and sneers, is 
only to steel the mind against conviction ; and to administer reproof 
without discrimination, arms the offender with the recriminative plea 
of injustice: and although Mrs. Stone might have done something 
towards accelerating that change which we believe is already beginning, 
as it is, she has only laid herself open to ridicule at home, and to 
the consciousness of fostering misrepresentations abroad. 

Much of the defects of Manchester society may be traced to what we 
consider an admirable characteristic of the people. They love their 
own firesides and cheerful homes too well, to seek for the excitement of 
continual from-home intercourse, and when their assemblings, like angels’ 
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visits, do occur, it is not surprising that there should be too much con- 
straint, or too little discretion. The very character of the town itself 
is in opposition to the production of an easy and constant interchange 
of social kindnesses. There is no “centre’’—no “ west-end ’’—no 
congregation of genteel residences within the town, as in Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, &c. ; and the upper classes scattered in the extended suburbs, 
will necessarily feel a difficulty in finding kindred spirits sufticiently 
accessible, to redeem by more easy intercourse the hardness and cold- 
ness of their state displays. But if the worst view of the matter will 
admit of palliation, there is yet another that is susceptible of the highest 
commendation. Co-extensive with the broad stream of all that is repre- 
hensible there is an under-current that is bright, and clear, and good. 
High intellectual attainments, combined with the subdued polish of 
true gentility—kindness of heart, with tastes refined and elevated—a 
love of the beautiful and good, and an energy to undertake what real 
benevolence will suggest ;—there is this, and more, and to an extent 
unequalled, we believe, in any other provincial town. 

In contradiction to the sweeping accusation of vulgarity and of de- 
praved tastes in Manchester, we would point to the almost universal 
love of music, for which it is so justly remarkable. As Shakspere has 
denounced him ‘“ who hath no music in himself,” as fit for all that is 
bad, we may safely take the reverse as indicating, that he who loves it 
well has at least an aptitude for all that is good; and truly in its soft- 
ening, refining, and elevating power, the influence of music can hardly 
be overrated. 

We are aware that the position of a manufacturer, is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of a professional man, or even a merchant. His oceu- 
pation is more plodding—more methodical—and less dependent upon 
enlargement of view, and intellectual cultivation. As his wealth grows, 
his cares increase ;—for the tendency of the “system” has been to 
offer as the only alternative, progression or decay. With the profes- 
sional man the case is different. As the sphere of his exertions ex- 
tends, his time may be more occupied, but the accumulation of his wealth 
is not essentially an element in the increase of his business. He may 
spend all he obtains, and yet be as capable of making more: and this 
independence of capital as a means, must necessarily induce greater 
liberality of feeling, and a readiness to indulge in refined and elevated 
tastes. The case of the merchant differs from both, and is yet superior 
to that of the Mauchester-man. He requires a large capital, but has 
little permanent outlay. Each transaction is complete within itself, and 
the result being more within his ken, and his capital being oftener re- 
turned, his profits are more readily determinate (as to time) than those 
of the manufacturer, who, in good times, sinks capital in extension—in 
bad times, in improvements of machinery. The merchant and profes- 
sional man, therefore, are not so closely wedded to the details of busi- 
ness, and their independence increases with their riches; while the 
manufacturer waxes more anxious and careful, and becomes more closely 
tied to his business as it grows more extended. 

The bane of Manchester society is the slavish devotion of its mem- 
bers to their individual businesses. Here lies the root of the evil ; all 
besides, are branches merely. The narrowing and degrading influence 
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of the exclusive pursuit of wealth is the more powerful, because of the 
mechanical, shop-keeping nature of the general Manchester business. 
The Manchester-man, takes a pride in this devotion, and calls it duty ; 
but would not the more fitting term be selfishness, or vanity? He 
points to his children, and claims credit for self-sacrifice for their worldly 
advantage—but forgets that wealth is but a means ; that while bending 
every energy of mind and body to fill their pockets, the cultivation of 
their intellects, and, still worse, the discipline of their affections, are 
left to hireling care. He becomes wealthy, but gains no collateral ad- 
vantage. His importance probably is enhanced in the estimation of 
minds as narrow as his own; but here the advantage, if it be one, 
ends; for the legitimate influence of wealth is not in the mass of it, 
but springs from the use to which it may be put. 

The Manchester-man furnishes an example of the prostitution of 
high powers, and a noble nature, as degrading as it is melancholy ; for 
Heaven never meant to wed the wonderful intellect of man to the 
“finish” of a piece of fustian, or the spinning of twist. For the cap- 
tive to hug his fetters is a manifestation of feeling we see, but cannot 
comprehend ; and until a nobler emulation is shown than that of ex- 
ceeding each ones mill in size, or his mode of living in ostentatious dis- 
play, not even the redeeming presence of the virtuous few shall “ save 
the city” from sweeping censure for all that is socially bad. 

The world reads much, but thinks little; and books are written, not 
to supply material for thought, but to supersede the necessity for re- 
flection. The natural result is the constant reflection of the same idea, 
and a general tameness and insipidity in the tone of society. To the 
want of intellectual vigour, we may also trace one reason why so many 
topics of most vital importance are tabooed in general society. The 
violence with which an opinion is maintained, is usually in an inverse 
proportion to the strength of the rational conviction. The man easy in 
the consciousness of strength, is calm and self-collected in the advocacy 
of his own views, but he who has compassed an idea without com- 
prehending its rationale— supplies the deficiency of philosophic de- 
duction, by dogmatic assertion, and screens the poverty of his argu- 
ment by personalities and violence. That the degree of mental culture 
necessary to give a zest to the pleasures of society, and an interested 
attention to topics of general importance, are not incompatible with 
a proper attention to business, we are perfectly satisfied ; and that 
persons so disciplined would be better men of business, (their views 
being more extended) as well as more agreeable members of society, we 
cannot doubt; and that the close, constant, voluntary slavery to the 
minutiae of commerciai affairs, which is the characteristic of the Man- 
chester man, precludes the possibility of obtaining the capacity to add 
to, while it denies the leisure to indulge in the pleasures of society, the 
fact as it stands is sufficient proof. 

No one can ever succeed im society, nor can social condition ever be 
agreeable, without the study and practice of the “art of pleasing.” 
We mean nothing assumed, or constrained, or unworthy, but simply 
such a knowledge of human nature as prevents a man from placing 
himself in violent opposition to the natural feelings of those into whose 
company he is thrown, and enables him when “partly computing” 
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** what's done,” to make every allowance for “‘ what's resisted.” The 
balance of motive against action can never be made save by an observant 
and cultivated mind: and if not made, no state of society can long hold 
together in harmony. But how is the mind continually poring over 
the minutize of a mechanical business, to attain to the delicate sensitive- 
ness requisite to weigh effects like these ? 

Again, the possession of all and everything that may contribute, in 
the main, to an agreeable and satisfactory state of society, is of little 
avail if joined to a rude and unpolished address. The manner in most 
actions has an influence as potent almost as the deed; in the delicate, 
half-intuitive, unobtrusive proprieties of social life, it is everything. 
What we have before said of the study of the “art of pleasing,” in 
prompting to do what is right, we now say of the practice. A cele- 
brated physiognomist has well remarked on the advantage “ of dis- 
ciplining the features to a kindly expression ; for as the countenance is 
the natural index to the emotions of the heart, the power of association, 
by a reflex operation will lead the feelings to sympathize with the ex- 
pression.”” And so with manner. A person can hardly, we think, be 
gentle, observant, and kind in deportment, without its exercising some 
considerable influence upon his feelings; and hence a double motive 
for its display—pleasure to others, and advantage to oneself. 

Leisure to engage in intellectual pursuits, wanting a devotion to which 
society will be a barren and unprofitable waste,—discrimination to know, 
and to estimate at their right value, the characteristics of those into 
whose society we may be thrown,—-and the refinement and polish of 
mamners, the result of constant social contact,—a nobler emulation than 
mere trade extension can supply, and the indulgence of a higher and 
better taste, than a slavish devotion to business can possibly suggest,— 
all this is required to raise the character of the social life of Manchester. 
The tone of moral feeling is high; the materials, both physical and 
mental, are not wanting; the desire to improve is all that is requisite 
to stir us into healthful activity. The first step must be the emancipa- 
tion of the mind from the thraldom of business, which, though right, 
to a proper extent, is in its intensity a degrading slavery. 

One word more, and we have done. If the question were put to us, 
what more than all else would, practically, and at once, urge the mass 
to the attainment of what they now so grievously lack, we should reply, 
—the assumption by some one calculated, by his station, his education, 
and his manners, to become a centre—a radiating point—a mark for all 
eyes to rest upon, and from whose circle all improvement might ema- 
nate. Society is too democratical in its elements—the minor weaknesses 
of human nature are too rife—and any expiessed standard of excellence 
always too vague and inapplicable to allow the rapid development of 
any incipient desire to advance, by other means. In spite of the crav- 
ing for novelty, there is always a disinclination to take the initiative in 
such matters, lest the departure from the general practice should be 
construed into ignorance of the common rule. Manchester is sadly 
deficient in the non-existence of any such nucleus; at the same time, 
it is peculiarly happy in the possession of the means. Why do not 
-, and ——, and ——, look above and beyond their merely domes- 
tic relations, and consider their connection with, and their duty to the 
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community in which they live? The beginning once made, the pro- 
gress, even if slow, would be permanent; and if rapid, it would prove 
how ripe was the public mind for some such semi-authorised dictator- 
ship. With the materials Manchester has within herself, her social 
destitution and inanity is most lamentable. With her variety of em- 
ployments—her vast commercial operations—the energy, intelligence, 
and high moral character of her inhabitants—the “going to and fro 
on the face of the earth” of her sons, ‘so that knowledge be in- 
creased ’’—and the command of the means to do and to communicate 
all that enterprise, and a thirst for information can effect—her varied 
population and great wealth—all give to Manchester the power,—-would 
to Heaven it could impart the will!—to take the proud position she 
might, and ought to oceupy. Her “Society,” developed to a full 
proportion, and animated by a spirit honourable in its self-respect, in 
social structure might attain a pre-eminence and grandeur in its power, 
~-its solid simplicity,—and its utilitarian activity, which would shame 
into insignificance the gaudy meretricious frivolities of aristocratical 
life in the Great Metropolis. 


THE SONG OF AN EARLIER DAY. 


I. O! sing it not !—the words, the air, 
Though sung by one so young and fair, 
Awake no feeling save despair. 

II. For every note recalls the time 
When first I listened to their chime, 
And life and love were in their prime. 

III. I heard it on my bridal day, 
And felt the happier for a lay 
At once so tender and so gay. 

IV. But death has taken from my side 
Ah me! the loved and loving bride 
Who sang it in that hour of pride. 


V. And now the sweetest songs appear 
Unto my disenchanted ear 
A discord dissonant and drear. 
VI. And even this delicious air, 
Though sung by one so young and fair, 
Is vocal only with despair. 
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THE PATRICIAN’S DAUGHTER. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ) 


The interest I know you feel in everything connected with the true 
drama, prompts me to try to tell you, how heartily I joined last night 
in the first verdict of applause which the public have had the opportu- 
nity of bestowing on Mr. Marsten’s new play. You are long since 
aware of the total innovation upon all the established notions of tragic 
dignity, and the total disregard of all the set boundaries of dramatic 
sympathy, which The Patrician’s Daughter manifests. When pub- 
lished as a poem, some time ago, the writer simply but philosophically 
asked, why every attempt to impersonate deep emotion, should be con- 
demned to walk on the time-stilts of the past ?—why the beauty and 
terror, the glory and wreck of human passion should never be imaged 
save in costumes grown old fashioned, and by incidents whereof the 
chronicler had come to speak in the preterpluperfect tense. The 
critics answered, as their manner is, sarcastically, by saying to the 
manly, and free-hearted poet, “ when you try to perform a tragedy of 
the present day, you will probably discover wherein its impracticability 
lies :”—and all critic-dom re-echoed, with its thousand dialects of fas- 
tidious scepticism, the pert menace so conveyed. 

Surely Swift,—great rough scornful Swift,—was right when he said, 
that if ever the philosophers found a vacuum, it would be in a critic’s 
head. What he has never seen done is with him impossible; and my 
own private belief is, that if a man of genius ever pins his faith on the 
snipped-medley sleeve of cavil-mongery, it is all over with him. — For- 
tunately for himself and for us, so did not our young author. He be- 
thought him how nearly of his present, Shakspere himself may be 
considered to have written, when he offered to call up Harry the In- 
human and his mitred ministers during his daughter’s reign. Of this 
and similar precedents, poor criticism had never taken note ; and it is 
probable that by the bold ideality of Marsten, the precedents were 
never thought of till long after the attempt to do the like had been 
begun,—begun at the bidding of that instinctive love of the true and 
beautiful, which has prompted men to try to do, and given them the 
energy to succeed in doing, more noble things than all other influences 
beside. “ Tragic passion,” thought the unknown poet, “is of all time, 
and its utterance is always poetry. The age is full of sneers,—full as 
the unploughed field of brambles; but the sneers flourish because no 
man, (or too few men rather,) will hold firmly the plough-handle, and 
drive the plough-share deep down to the still sensitive quick of the 
soil. Iwill try.” He has tried and has triumphed. 
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A tragedy with the heroine sinking back in a fauteui/, and the hero 
declaiming in a Bond-Street hat and tight-strapped pantaloons !—how 
ludicrous! Yes, but the people did’nt laugh. I never saw Drury Lane 
more crowded ; and no insinuation of a packing process having been 
resorted to, will suffice to account for the total absence of the so much 
apprehended and prognosticated ridicule. You may manage to have 
judiciously placed packs of applauders ready to raise the cheer, or 
combat the derisive or contemptuous denunciation; but if a spec- 
tacle be in itself ridiculous there is no managing the muscles of a 
multitude who have paid so many shillings a head for the right to ery 
with the actors, if they can, or to laugh at them, if they please. No, 
the idea of tricking a Drury-Lane-full into enthusiasm by dint of mere 
poetry, every day scenery, and plain clothes,—is absurd. Yet I do 
confess I trembled for the innovator during the first act. I feared 
lest some rascally mischance should have provoked some blockhead 
in the pit to grin; and I felt that one audible titter, at the beginning 
of the performance, would probably have had much the sort of effect 
upon the histrionic fervour of the performers, that a well-pointed dis- 
charge from a fire-engine has upon a gathering mob. But there was 
nothing of the kind. Miss Faucit acted admirably in the principal 
part, that of a haughty capricious girl, whose naturally fine qualities 
have been warped to wrong by the first-rate education which most 
noblemen’s daughters are doomed to undergo; and Mrs. Warner, as 
the inflexible and unscrupulous guide of her orphan niece’s aristocratic 
choice, was if possible more true to nature,—that is, to the artificial 
habit which becomes second nature in high life. Phelps, as the lordly 
father of the heroine, had little to do ; Macready, to my notion, in one 
or two important passages, over-acted the character of Mordaunt, who is 
the plebeian lover of the patrician’s child, and there are, it may be said, 
no other characters in the play. But as a whole, the experiment was 
thoroughly successful. The sympathy of the audience was vivid and 
outspoken throughout. I can’t say that I joined in some of the plau- 
dits lavished on certain ruthless common-places of half political slang, 
for to tell you the truth, the entire drift of the piece is so democratic, 
that I felt vexed at having the dialogue labelled here and there “sounp 
RapicaLtsm”. It seemed to me out of keeping, wholly superfluous, 
and very likely to give an excuse to sumphs and toadies to raise a 
party ery against the author and his works. 

But Marsten is a young man, and I have heard it said a teachable 
and unconceited, though a self-taught and self-reliant man. He has 
done a great thing for the drama. He has at a single effort broken 
down a dead wall of partition, that heretofore by its stolid height shut 
out from the stage, 

** The tragic passion of the present day ;” 


Tis a great and good thing done: all honour to his youthful name ! 


London, December 11th, 1842. 
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THE DRAMA. 





THE MANCHESTER THEATRE ROYAL. 


This Theatre has been once more saved from ‘ the hands of the destroyer,” and 
re-leased to gentlemen who promise to do their utmost for its regeneration. 

We believe we have before expressed our scepticism of the opinion that the taste 
for the drama has gone by; it is, on the contrary, our firm conviction that we have 
yet to see the days of its true glory. Who shall deny that the love for the sister 
arts—for music, painting, and poetry, is increasing amongst us?—and what 
is the drama but the graceful grouping of these sister muses? Where can they be 
seen to such advantage—where can the mind be so linked to their sweetness, as in 
a noble temple (such as a theatre ought to be,) devoted to their worship? The 
drama itself has not fallen,—it cannot fall, among an advancing people ; but those 
who have been entrusted with its guardianship have been sleeping, and have allowed 
the flame on the altar to become extinguished. Whilst the taste of the people has 
been stepping forward into a brighter region, our poor managers have been still 
plodding in their heavy unwholesome atmosphere ; they have kept to the old masks 
and painted faces when the people wanted fresh and living features: they have 
given us tinsel and glitter when we wanted nature and truth. Our present manage- 
ment promise a change in all this, and we shall watch them with interest. 

There is no town where a well-regulated theatre might be made more conducive 
to the moral interests of the people, and the pecuniary interests of the individual 
undertaking its management. Such a man, needs, however, many requisites ; he 
must have a thorough reverence for the work he is upon, accompanied by never- 
tiring industry and energy; perception to discover, and judgment to draw around 
him artists of character and talent; along with the poetry of feeling, which ani- 
mates and beautifies the idols of his worship. Nor is this all;—thereis yet another 
party to the contract whom we are too apt to overlook—the actors themselves. 
They are most certainly the great sufferers in every failing theatrical speculation : 
poverty is their meed, and neglect their portion; and how frequently and how 
bitterly do they experience ‘‘ the whips and scorns of time ;’”’ yet to these very men, 
whose existence depends upon success, may be attributed half of such failures. 
Vanity—poor, contemptible vanity, is their besetting sin, and ‘1 will not play this, 
and I will not play that,” has emptied many a hopeful treasury. How can such men 
look for public support or successful management if they are constantly thwarting the 
efforts and desires of both. How can men expect victory if they are ever stepping 
out of the ranks and disobeying the commands of their leader? Such men are but 
the mere self-elected puppets of the drama, unacquainted with the high and gene- 
rous spirit which would lend itself to carry out the noble workings of their creator 
—the dramatist,—without whom they would at once fall back to the humble offices 
they were originally intended to adorn. If the drama is to succeed, these tricks 
must not be played; not only must we have the legitimate writers, but their works 
must be placed on the stage with the strongest cast permitted by the limited powers 
of a provincial establishment. The director must ever bear in mind the position 
of a patent theatre,—that he has a monopoly granted to him, which it is unjust as 
well as unwise to abuse, by running a race with the minor theatres of the metro- 
polis. Jack Sheppardism we sincerely hope is gone and for ever, nor have we 
less desire to find the vulgar inuendoes and trashy ribaldry of many of our dramatic 
writers altogether abandoned; if men are to bring their families to a theatre, it 
must be conducted in the spirit of the period and the people. 

We have been assured this will be the aim of the present lessee ; already there is 
hope in the altered appearance of the house, which at once unites comfort with 
elegance, and is indeed a fitting temple for the Muses. Of the performance we do 
not at present feel disposed to speak; we know, too well, the difficulty of gather- 
ing together a well-harmonised company on an extensive scale, to form a hasty 
judgment ; there is good promise of excellence : every week will assist the observa- 
tion of the acting manager, and show him where lies his strength and weakness. 
In the meantime, we tender our warmest wishes for the success of all engaged, and 
call upon our townsmen to prove that the ennobling taste forthe drama has not 
departed from amongst us. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPERE; a Biocrapuy. By Cuartes Knicut. Book I.— 
London: C. Knight and Co. 


We find in the introductory ‘‘ Notice” to this delightful volume the following 
remarks :—‘‘ Every life of him [Shakspere] must, to a certain extent, be con- 
jectural. Our ‘ Biography’ is only so far more conjectural than any other, as 
regards the form which it assumes; by which it has been endeavoured to associate 
Shakspere with the circumstances around him, in a manner which may fix them 
in the mind of the reader by exciting his interest.” 

We have little doubt, that as much truth will be found in this series of pictures, 
as may be looked for in “ Lives” generally, and to the innumerable worshippers of 
the immortal bard, it will, we feel assured, prove a work of great interest. For our 
own part, we have read it with devout affection, following the fancied account of 
Shakspere’s youth through the varied scenery of his beautiful Stratford, and enter- 
ing into the conjectural feelings, and yearnings which a heart like his, full of its warm 
impulses, may be supposed to have experienced. We have met with nothing more 
pleasing than the picture of his ‘‘ Schoolboy days,”’ with their country rambles; or 
his nights at “ Home,” where ‘‘ the mvther is plying her distaff, or hearing Richard 
his lesson out of the ABC book. The father and the elder son each intent upon 
a book of Chronicles, manly reading.” 

We are glad to find Mr. Knight manfully battling with the foolish supposition 
that Shakspere was an uneducated man; where is there a page that does not speak 
of knowledge gathered from books, as well as from the keenest observation, 
enriched by the deepest heart-philosophy? In addition to this volume’s claim 
upon our attention as the biography of the ‘‘ Poet of all time,” it is equally valua- 
ble as a history of the habits, customs, and opinions of the period in which he 
lived; in this respect a more readable book of the class we do not remember, whilst 
its many pleasing illustrations render it a neat volume for the library table. It 
concludes with the Poet’s “first ride to London,” where we may hope to meet him 
ina couple of months; anticipating no little enjoyment from a perusal of his 

lrief but inmortal career. The public owe his enthusiastic admirer, Mr. Knight, 
adeep debt for the way in which he has laid the writings of this great man before 
them. 


LE FEU FOLLET; or tue Jack o’ Lantern. By J. Fenimore Cooper, &c., &c 

1842. 

To say that the present production of Mr Cooper’s prolific pen is not equal to 
some of his former efforts, is no very grave censure.—To be inferior to himself, 
supposes no inferiority to others, for undoubtedly in such sea-scenes as those of the Red 
Rover, the Water Witch, or the Jack o’ Lantern, he is immeasurably beyond the very 
best of his contemporaries. In his plots, however, he has never, as it appears to 
us, been successful; they are rather the accessaries to, than the causes of, his 
scenic effects, and the connection between, even his best characters, and the deve- 
lopment of the story is rarely close, and sometimes scarcely perceptible; to use 
the words of Tony Lumpkin, “‘ there is no concatenation accordingly.” Thus in the 
present tale, the death scene of the aged Caraccioli, though powerfully and touch- 
ingly drawn, seems so unnecessarily introduced, that the reader is tempted to 
inquire why a story “apropos of nothing” should be wantonly forced upon him ; 
nor is he satisfied with the error, until, by his singular dramatic power Mr. Cooper 
has made him forget the inappropriateness in the beauty of the episode.—But we 
hate criticising a favorite; it is like commenting on the beauty of some dear friend, 
or hunting for improbabilities in Robinson Crusoe—we will, therefore, no more o’nt. 
In this very episode, relating to an event of which Englishmen may well feel 
ashamed ;—there is a life-like reality, a touching vitality, such as no author but the 
present could have given us. The errors of Nelson, and even of the unfortunate 
lady Hamilton are alluded to, not unkindly, but with regret, and the old prince 
himself is sketched with a bold masterly hand. 
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The hero and heroine of the piece interest us more than heroes and heroines 
usually do. Ghita is the very impersonation of tender and well-affectioned piety, 
and Raoul Ovard is a fine manly pirate, though such an one we fear as is very 
rarely to be met with. The vice-governor, or ‘‘ the veechy,” as our countryman 
will insist on calling him, is an amusing caricature, and the Podesta is the concen- 
tration of dwarfish greatness. For the rest we care but little, with the exception of 
poor Clinch, whose story gives a striking, and we believe a not unreasonable, 
example of how much good may be effected, even after years of demoralization, by 
a glimpse of hope, and a little well-timed confidence. 

Our principal objection to the book is that, it ends tragically, and we have lived 
long enough to find sufficient sadness in the realities of existence, without looking 
out for it in novels. 


LIFE AND POETICAL REMAINS OF MARGARET M. DAVIDSON. By 

WasHiNnGTON Irvinc. London: Tilt and Bogue. 

This is arather pleasing collection of poems, by a young American lady, or, rather, 
child—for she died before she was quite sixteen. Had they never been written it 
would not have been much worse for the public, and much better for the unfor- 
tunate subject of the memoir. ’ 

“* A life,” by Washington Irving, introduces this little work : this is, of course, 
written with good taste and feeling. The moral that we draw from it is, the folly, 
if not worse, of fostering precocious talent—sacrificing the fruit for the blossom, 
and ruining, by premature development, the rich promise of the future. There is 
little chance of this notice ever being seen by Mrs. Davidson, or we would not 
write it, but there are other Mrs. Davidsons in the world, and we will quote the 
example of this one, hoping it may be a warning to some others. 

The sister of this young girl, Lucretia Davidson, had, we are informed, shown con- 
siderable poetic talent when very young, and her early death was attributed, and cor- 
rectly we have little doubt, to the premature exercise of her powers. Margaret was 
observed to have ‘‘ very nearly the same moral and physical constitution, and was 
prone to the same feverish excitement of the mind, and kindling of the imagination, 
that had acted so powerfully on the fragile frame of her sister Lucretia.” Her 
mother was ‘‘ warned against fostering her poetic vein,” and well and wisely so 
warned, for the common sense treatment of such a mind is to avoid every thing 
likely to stimulate it to undue exertion. Howcruel should we think it, to allow a 
delicate and excitable child to carry a weight fit only for a man, and to stimulate it 
to fresh exertion, dangerous if not injurious, by rewards and flattery: and is it less 
cruel to overtask the mind? Is the injury from bent limbs and strained joints, less 
than from weakened intellect and morbidly irritable temper? 1s it a trifling error 
which leads parents, in weak vanity for the sake of being able to say ‘‘ what a clever 
child mine is,” to rear a weak-minded man or woman? Yet is not that, or prema- 
ture death, the almost invariable result of over-stimulated precocious intellect. 

We shall see how judiciously poor Margaret Davidson was treated :—‘‘ Between 
the ages of six and seven she entered upon a course of English grammar! geography! ! 
history!!! and rhetoric!!!! Does this mean what it says, or only that she was 
taught to spell and read (and quite early enough for that), that she learned the 
names of the States, and that 

* William the Conqueror long did reign, 
William, his son, with an arrow was slain,” &c. &c. 
We hope the folly was confined to the grandiloquent description; one of the great 
improvements of the day being to call things not by their right names. 

She had a rhyming propensity, which was sedulously cultivated. ‘‘The notice 
attracted by this impromptu (her first) had, however, its effect, whether for good or 
bad,”—who doubts which? Her scraps of poetry, ‘‘ written every day, would be 
treasured up with delight by her mother, who watched with trembling, yet almost 
fascinated anxiety, these premature blossomings of poetic fancy,” How sad that a 
child’s dearest and most devoted friend should be her worst enemy ! 

“ This talent for extemporaneous story-telling was increased with exercise.” Why 
was it exercised, Mrs. Davidson; had you not warning ? 

It is all one story, interesting yet painful ; till at last she died of what they called 
consumption, but its cause was, we doubt not, the wearing down by over mental 
excitement. It is not a rare instance—we wish it was. 
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THE INCOME-TAX CRITICISED AND EPITOMISED. By Ricuarp Hivpitcn, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: Charles Gilpin, 6, Amen Corner, and 5, 
Bishopsgate-street-within. Manchester: Simpson and Gillett. 

Here, within thirty-two moderate octavo pages, are compressed not only the 
whole substance of that mass of confused verbiage, commonly, but most falsely 
called ‘‘ The Property Tax Act,” but in addition a thorough and searching ex- 
amination and critique of the character, justice and equity of the tax itself. The 
only fault of this little work is being a little too late in the field, but it will still be 
found of use by many who have vainly studied the very peculiar language of the 
legislature, or the scarcely less obscure, so called, ‘‘ Analyses.’’ Late though it be, 
we can safely say, this is the first time we have seen the Act so stated, (as all laws 
should be,) ‘ that he who runs may read.’ 


THE RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 3 vols. 8vo. 


This pleasing collection of papers is re-published from Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and forms three handsome volumes. Christopher North is a great favourite of 
ours, and, we believe, of every one else who has enjoyed the pleasure of his acquain- 
tance, but we confess we never before perceived so clearly the beauty of his style 
as now when he appears on good paper and clear type, and freed from the close 
double columns, for which we have, if not a dislike, at least a strong disinclin- 
ation, so strong that we rarely read anything in that form unless we must, or are 
previously assured that it is good. Knowing that we are not singular in this distaste, 
we think it not unlikely that these “‘ Recreations ”” may have escaped the notice 
of our readers, if they have made such an omission, we advise them to supply it 
with as little delay as convenient. 

We cannot give, nor shall we try, a complete review or even a notice of all the 
various subjects of these delightful volumes; the grave, the beautiful, the quaint, 
the witty, the queer, the graphic, and the personifying have all their representatives, 
and all are treated with a master’s hand ; we hardly know what is the characteristic 
of the style, the grand peculiarity being that whatever the writer is doing, saying, 
feeling or thinking about, the reader is ever watching, or listening to, or thinking 
about also; we become for the time complete companions, and though we may have 
never seen the author, nor have an idea of what he is like, we feel that we know 
him quite well. 

Christopher, in his ‘‘ Day at Windermere,” invites us to join a select party, we 
do not exactly know who, or how many the company were, but they were very 
pleasant people, who came not to act the poetical, but with open minds and hearts, 
to drink in the beautiful, and to feel enjoyment ; and we follow or rather accompany 
our inimitable guide, (how good a one and yet how unlike a guide,) along the well- 
remembered shore of the river-lake, and gaze across at the glorious panorama of 
hills of ever varied form, and size, and tint, and colour; and then take boat to 
thread our way among those bright green islets, that we have been admiring so from 
the little hill above the ferry-house; and then to the station, to peep through the 
varied coloured glass, and see the leaves, and clouds, and water, take every tint from 
cold blue to thundery purple; in one pane artificial sunset, and in the next chilly 
moonlight, and then nature’s own colouring, the rest curious, but this how beautiful ! 
next return with a merry cheerful party to take our lunch-dinner at Bowness, and 
then to Briary Close, to gaze up “‘ the long withdrawing Langdale, so magnificently 
closed by mountains. There at sunset hangs ‘Cloudland, gorgeous land,’ by gazing 
on which for an hour, we shall all become poets and poetesses. Who said that 
Windermere was too narrow? The same critic who thinks the full harvest moon too 
round—and despises the twinkling of the evening star. It is all the way down—from 
head to foot—from the Brathay to the Leven—of the proper breadth precisely—to a 
quarter of an inch.” What cant is there in that criticism? Who that has rested with 
panting breath on Brantfell, feasting his eye with beauty, or turning for one last linger- 
ing look at ‘‘ the lake of a hundred isles,” has not felt that ‘it is of the proper breadth 
precisely to the quarter of aninch?’ And then on to see, really to see, A suNsET. But 
the description is too long for extract, and we cannot bear to shorten it ; we must leave 
it to our reader’s imagination, until he reads pages 384 and 385 of vol. I. But 
the sun does set.—‘‘ It is very kind in the moon and stars—just like them—to rise 
so soon after sunset. The heart sinks at the sight of the sky, when a characterless 
night succeeds such a blaze of light—like dull reality, dashing the Jast vestiges of 
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the brightest of dreams.” ‘“‘ But here Diana bends her bow among the rejoicing 
stars, while the lake, like another sky, seems to contain its own luminaries, 4 
different division of the constellated night! ’Tis merry Windermere no more. Yet 
we must not call her melancholy—though somewhat sad she seems, and pensive, as 
if the stillness of universal nature did somewhat touch her heart. And now, in 
some places the lake has disappeared, in others the monnehine | is almost like sun- 
shine—only silver instead of gold.” 

** Still as seems the night to unobservant eyes, it is einatiest in its expression, as 
the face of a sleeper overspread with pleasant, but disturbing dreams. Never for 
two successive moments is the aspect of the night the same, each smile has its own 
meaning, its own character.” 

But suddenly a summer’s storm is gathering on the hills, and the firmament is 
in a moment overcast—*“ there is fast thick pattering in the woods, yes, rain— 
rain—rain—and ere we reach Bowness, the party will be wet through to their skins. 
Nay, matters are getting still more serious—for there was lightning—yea light- 
ning. Ten seconds! and hark, very respectable thunder! With all our wisdom, 
we have not been weatherwise, or we should have known, when we saw an 
electrical sunset. Only look now towards the west. That far off sullen sound 
proclaims cataracts. And what may mean that sighing, and moaning, and muttering 
up among the cliffs? See—see how the sheet lightning shows the long lake 
shore all tumbling with foaming breakers. A strong wind is there, but here there 
is not a breath. But the woods across the lake are bowing their heads to the 
blast. Windermere is in a tumult—the storm comes flying on wings all abroad— 
and now we are in the very heart of the hurricane. See, in Bowness, is hurrying 
many a light—for the people fear we may be on the Jake; and faithful Billy, depend 
on’t, is launching his life-boat to our assistance. Well, this is an adventure !— 
But soft—what ails our Argand Lamp? Our study is in such darkness, that we 
cannot see our paper—in the midst of a thunder storm we conclude, and to bed 
by a flash of lightning.” 

Oh Christopher what a trick was that to beguile us into the midst of a storm in 
thunder, lightning, and in rain, with thoughts of wet coats at the least, and per- 
haps horses running off with fright, and our fair but unknown companions in hys- 
terics, and you, snug in your study with your feet on the fender all the while. But 
we heartily forgive you, and are quite ready to be imposed upon again. 


A RAMBLE IN MALTA AND SICILY. By Georce Frencu Ancus. London: 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 1 vol. p. 168. 

We are much pleased with this book ; the style is easy, and many of the descrip- 
tions are as rich and glowing as the sunny clime in which the author was sojourning. 
It is the first production, we are told, of a young gentleman, just out of his teens; 
the drawings too are from his own pencil and lithographed also by his own hand. 
In all this there is a degree of taste and refinement of character which is highly 
creditable; how much preferable to the conduct pursued by many of our youth on 
their first introduction to their continental neighbours. This alone would insure 
such a book a welcome reception to all of right feeling, but the work itself, inde- 
pendently of such deserving, is full of interesting matter, elegantly expressed. We 
wish our space would admit a few extracts we had marked ; we cannot, however, 
help quoting the following stanza, from an address to old Greece, as a specimen of 
the author’s poetical feeling.— 

** Return again! to that loved spot of thine, 
For the dark olive shades thy temples o’er ; 
Round many a column wreathes the tangled vine, 
And silence triumphs on thy wave-washed shore ! 
Spirit! thy mystic grandeur I adore. 
Speed thy white wings across the ocean foam— 
Nor let the sunset streak thy path once more, 
As a bright weary bird that’s born to roam, 
But fold thy placid wings, and seek thy Grecian home.” 

The typography is beautiful, and besides an illuminated title page the book con- 
tains fourteen neat lithographic sketches. It is very suitable for the season as a 
drawing room present, and is decidedly cheap. It will give us pleasure to mect Mr. 
Angus again. 
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THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; or tHe JouRNEYs, ADVENTURES, AND IMPRISONMENTS 
or AN ENGLISHMAN IN AN ATTEMPT TO CIRCULATE THE SCRIPTURES IN THE 
PeniInsuLA. By Georce Burrows. 3 vols. Murray. 


This most interesting Gil-Blas-like book is by the author of ‘‘ The Gypsies in 
Spain,” and is even more curious and exciting than that great favourite of ours. 
Mr. Burrows is just the man to write such a book,—simple, earnest, and unaffected, 
with strong sympathies and antipathies, with earnest self-devotion to his cause, and 
firm and abiding faith that it deserves his devotion, with a just reliance that in that 
in which he feels interested, his readers will be interested also, he boldly speaks 
constantly of himself, of his own actions, words, thoughts, and feelings, and yet is 
not at all an egotist—for he makes us feel as if we were full participators in all his 
hopes and fears. 

We may draw from this picture of the minutest portions of the Spanish nation, 
that though misgoverned, distracted, and priest-ridden, at heart she is still sound ; 
that though of crime and violence there is a fearful amount—of low, mean, 
and degrading vice, but little; that her people, though ignorant and fierce, are also 
spirited and true-hearted; and that, as now the power of her priesthood is broken, 
she may again take a high position among nations. There may be a fiery ordeal yet 
to pass; but Spain once led the van of civilization, surely she will not for ever re- 
main prostrate and degraded. The power of the enslaver is destroyed—the cloud 
that darkened her, passing away: even now, in the midst of convulsions tearing up 
the very frame-work of society, we see the dawnings of a brighter day. 


THE MANCHESTER MARKET. 





A month ago people were all agog with the news of the “‘ happy end and glorious 
conclusion” of the Chinese and Affghan wars. The most preposterous anticipations, 
as we then pointed out, were entertained of benefits to be immediately realised from 
the settlement with his Celestial majesty. The lively merchants and speculators of 
Liverpool, aided by the more soberly foolish spinners of this district, got up the 
price of cotton 74 per cent., or gd. per lb. in the course of three or four days, 
during which time the sales averaged in round numbers, 10,000 bags a day. The 
spinners were content, however, to ask an advance of 5 per cent., or a halfpenny a 
pound, upon their commodity; but the manufacturers demanded not less than 10 
to 15 per cent.—for example, they raised 40 inch 60 Reed Shirtings from 7s. 74d., to 
&s. 9d.—104,; and best, 27 inch 72’s, from 4s, 9d.—104d. to 5s. 74d. But this was 
only a foretaste of good things to come from the far east: each successive mail was 
to add a five per cent. or so, until, with the contributions from other quarters 
occasioned by Sir Robert Peel’s Tariff, prices were finally to be established some 30 
to 40 per cent. above the late low rates. The influence of these sanguine expecta- 
tions, enabled the holders of various mills, which had long been unworked, to find 
tenants for them, and to dispose of old machinery, particularly power-looms, at 
double the prices obtainable only a very short time before. 

During the first fortnight after the arrival of the Express, orders were given, at 
the enhanced rates, or thereabouts, for goods adapted to the China market; it was 
observed, however, that the operators were mostly new men, the experienced 
shippers scarcely venturing to move; whilst the merchants connected with the 
Mediterranean marts, with South America, and other quarters, generally declined 
purchasing altogether. The calico printers bought freely of light 26 inch 52’s, and, to 
some extentof 27 inch 72’s, at the high prices; but the houses in the Manchester 
or general trade, scarcely touched a piece of madapollams, shirtings, or domestics. 

In yarns, for India, much was not done; but, at an advance of a farthing to 
ahalfpenny, contracts for home manufacture were freely made. 

It soon began to be felt, however, that sellers had out-run buyers very much in 
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their notions of prices. The demand was most palpably checked by the rise. This 
became more and more evident from day to day; and, for the last fortnight, but 
particularly the last week, there has been almost a cessation of business. This is 
partly attributable, no doubt, to the season of Christmas, which is always one of 
comparative inactivity, but the former is admitted, on all hands, to be the chief cause 
of our unusual flatness. In this state of things, yarns have receded about half the 
amount of the rise, and cloth, an average of 3 to 5 outof the 10 to 15 percent. At 
these reduced rates, however, both the one and the other exhibit much firmness; sus- 
tained by the lightness of stocks, and the expectation entertained by many of a gene- 
ral improvement in trade early in the coming year. We wish we may be mistaken; 
but there does not appear to us to be any solid ground on which to build a hope of 
a good foreign demand for our manvfactures (without which they cannot prosper) 
so long as the American Tariff is in existence, end the present duties are main- 
tained by our legislature on Brazilian produce, and while the means of obtaining, not 
only the usual luxuries of prosperous times, but even a sufficiency of absolute necessa- 
ries, are, by fiscal regulations of various sorts, kept out of the hands of the working 
classes. And it should be borne in mind, that although, (principally in consequence 
of the late turn-out,) the market is now extremely bare of stock, the orders given 
during the recent period of low prices will shortly be executed, and then the de- 
mand will be met by the full produce of ovr mules and looms, the number of which 
will be greater than it has been for some time back. There are, however, some 
favourable circumstances in our present condition which afford reasonable ground 
for believing, that we shall not fall back into our late state of miserable depression. 

About the beginning of December, raw cotton received a check, by the accounts 
which reached us, of the abundance and excellence of the new crop; and the 
rates continued rather to decline, and the sales to average not more than the con- 
sumption, until within a few days back, when the trade, considering it a favourable 
time to purchase, wept more freely into the market, and gave rather an upward 
tendency to prices. 

It may be worth while, now at the close of the year, to compare the prices of 
yarns and goods, with those of the same period of 1841; we therefore give the 
following table :-— 


26th December, | 26th December, 
| 1841. 1842. 





| 





Inch Yb. oz. s. d. s. d. 

26 Printers, weighing 3 8 ........eeeee. 4 3 }4 14 

26 Ditto ditto 3 14... ra ae 14 44 

27 Ditto ditto 4 4...... 60 Reed 4 9 | 4 6—T4d 

27 Ditto ditto 4 10--12 66 do. | 5 14 | 4 104 
Best 27 Ditto ditto 4 14—Slbs. 72 do. 5 74 |5 44 

36 Ditto ditto 5 4 --- 66 do. | 5 8 5 6 
Finest 36 Ditto ditto 5 12 72 do. | 7 0 | 6 8—9d 
Finest 36 Shirtings ditto 8 10...... 72 do. (10 6 10 O—10 Is 

40 Ditto ditto 7 12—8lbs. 60 do 8 9 8 9 

Ditto a A Se 66 do. | 9 104 9 9—10}d 

40’s Mule Twist—fair second—per lb....... 0 93—10/}0 9§ 

Ditto ditto -—good medio— do. ...... 0114 0 10% 

30’s Water Twist—good ordinary—do. .... 0 94 09 


From this statement, which may be relied upon for its accuracy, it appears that 
piece-goods are from 14d. to 3d., and yarns a farthing to a halfpenny, below the 
prices of this time last year. The cotton used for the one and the other is about a 
halfpenny a lb. lower than it was then. 


Manchester, 26th December, 1842. 


Manchester: Printed at Simpson and Guer r's Steam Press 
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